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America’s great Southwest with its almost fan- 
tastic history of great empires carved by indi- 
vidual effort, a part of America’s breadth and 
magnificence, peopled with colorful and dramatic 
personalities—is typically American. Just as typi- 
cal as the Western cowboy on the range, however, 
are the cotton planters and tobacco auctioneers 
of the South, the Pennsylvania miners, the New 
England fishermen, and the lumbermen of the 
Northwest. For all these typical Americans, and 
particularly for the teachers and librarians who 
guide them and their children, is the great 


sc 
AMERICANA 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 

(Educational Division) 

2W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference 
Work”—a beautiful 36-page booklet that describes 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. No obligation of 
Course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educational 
Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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e 30 VOLUMES 

@ 24,000 PAGES 

© 66,000 ARTICLES 

@ 44,000 CROSS REFERENCES 
@ 280,000 INDEX ENTRIES 

e 8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 


TOTAL —Complete, thorough 
coverage of every field of human 
endeavor. Accurate, comprehensive, 
up-to-date—typically American in in- 
terpretation, yet worldwide in scope 
and interest. 
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THE RUNAWAY 
ELEPHANT 
By Ellen Terry 
Illustrated by Oliver Harrington 
An elephant loose outside New York! 
Modoc runs away from the circus and 
Hezekiah Horton goes hunting. Gay, 
two-color pictures of Harlem and of 
all the would-be elephant hunters 
on the Westchester farm. 

Ages 5-8 September8 $1.50 


PIPPI LONGSTOCKING 
By Astrid 
Lindgren 
Illustrated by 
Louis B. Glanzman 





Tomboy Pippi lives with her horse 
and her monkey (but no grown-ups!) 
in an enchanting rackety-packety 
house. Her adventures are complete- 
ly hilarious. 

Ages 8-12 October $2.00 












VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


PATSY AND THE PUP 
Story and Pictures by Hilda van Stockum 


A little girl who badly wanted a puppy and what she did about 
it. The simplest of stories and most appealing. A large picture 
for every page. Ages 3-6 September 8 $1.50 


THE TAMING OF GIANTS 
By Patricia Gordon + Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie 


A sprightly young field mouse who possessed more curiosity 
than caution. Of course the giants are the children as seen by 


the mouse. Lovely drawings. Ages 6-9 October 2 $2.00 


ROCKY POINT CAMPERS 
Written and Illustrated by Jane Rietveld 


The Browns go camping by a lake—for all who enjoy sleeping 
in a tent, cooking flapjacks out of doors, swimming, fishing, and 


sailing. Many pictures. Ages 7-10 October 2 $2.00 
) §6 7 


MAGIC MONEY 
By Ann Nolan Clark > Illustrated by Leo Politi 


Full of family love and family fun and laid in Costa Rica which 
Mrs. Clark knows from intimate experience. Illustrations in 


soft greens and reds. Ages 7-10 August 21 $2.50 


LIGHTFOOT 

By Katherine B. Shippen 

Illustrations by Tom Two-Arrows 

Lightfoot is an Indian boy growing up at the time of the great 


League of Iroquois. The artist, Tom Two-Arrows, is an Iroquois 
of today. Ages 8-12 September $2.0 


HIGH SMOKE 
Written and Illustrated by Audrey Chalmers 


Debby’s parents are on the stage. A refreshingly different book 
full of the hurlyburly of the theater as well as the fun of country 
living. Ages 9-12 October 2 $2.5 


THE GENTLING OF JONATHAN 
By Louise S. Rankin * Illustrated by Lee Townsend 


Jonathan was always getting into trouble—until the arrival of 
the magnificent black horse, Prince Drogo. Then they tamed 
each other. Ages 9-12 October $2.5 
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THE LITTLE RED HORSE 
By Ruth Sawyer * Illustrated by Jay Hyde Barnum 


Sunshine on a Florida island and long days at the beach. 
Stunning color illustrations of Michael, his ocean, and his 
“live” toy horse. Ages 6-10 September 8 $2.50 
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JUNGLE CHILD 
By Caroline Davis * Illustrated by Jean Martinez 


KS 


Atomboy English girl growing up in India. A fascinating tale 


about of life close to the jungle and of a father and daughter who 

) ns . 

ne finally become friends. Ages 9-13, October 9 $2.50 
1.50 4 





ORPHANS OF THE RANGE 
1Zie By Charles M. Martin - Illustrated by Jay Hyde Barnum 


riosity Young Jimmy Cawthorn has to make his way in a new commu- SMELLER MARTIN | 


een by nity but proves himself a good friend and a good cowboy. Ex- . 
$2.00 citing rodeo contests. Ages 9-12, August 21 $2.00 Written and Illustrated 


by Robert Lawson 
Imagine the fun of possessing an ex- 


MONSTERS OF OLD LOS ANGELES traordinary sense of smell! Davey 
By Charles M. Martin * Illustrated by Herb Rayburn “Smeller” Martin could track down | 


birds’ nests. hidden cakes—even crim- 


eeping The amazing animals that roamed America in prehistoric times . sey : 
ig, and and left their bones in the fascinating La Brea tar pits. Fic- inals. Gaiety and wit. Lovely draw- | | 
$2.00 tional form. Documented. Ages 10-14 September 8 ‘$2.00 ings of the “Rabbit Hill” country. 


Ages 10-14 September 15 $2.50 


THE MISSING BROTHER 
By Keith Robertson * Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 


whi . : es 
a Extremely well-written mystery for boys, giving all the flavor of 
ons in . . 
asmall town in Iowa and all the antics of an adventurous teen- 


#230 ager. Ages 10-14. October 9 $2.50 PETER 
GRAVES 


SYLVAN CITY Written and 





Illustrated by 
By Nancy Paschal « Illustrated by Dorothy B. Morse 4° . 
: William Pene 
- A good modern story about two teen-age girls, very different in . 
e great ' ; du Bois 
aeiale personality, who learn to get along together and appreciate ’ 
z each other's interests. Ages 12-15 September 8 $2.50 A rambunctious 
eae boy, an old inven- 
tor, and a fabulous 
ENCHANTED VILLAGE discovery—an anti- 
° ° ‘ gravity compound! 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey + Illustrated by Eileen Evans these total tia te 
: book, A teen-age boy and girl spend a year on a New Hampshire farm, ventor guard their secret from vil- 
ountry trying to make the apple orchard pay and putting on a play lains and perform amazing exploits. 
$2.50 about the early settlers. Ages12-15 August21 $2.50 Ages 10-14 Qctober $2.50 


CONTINUING SPRING SUCCESSES... 

A WALK IN THE CITY, CHARLEY THE HORSE’, PAWNEE’, 

ival of TOPHILL ROAD, THE DOG NEXT DOOR, FARM BOY’, LET 
tamed 'EM ROLL, and QUEST IN THE DESERT®* (“Honor Books, New 
$2.50 York Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book Festival) 











DIESEL-ELECTRIC 4030 
Written and IIlustrated by Henry Billings 


A real run along the Hudson. Clear detailed information 





ich. ; ; . schies ‘ 
his about an engineman’s duties and the intricate workings of 
10 the new locomotives. All Ages August21 $2.50 


talogey HE VIKING PRESS - 18 East 48th Street * New York 17 





HERE I STAND: A Life of Martin Luthe, 
By Roland H. Bainton 


HE 1950 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award Volume; includes p» 
than 100 rare woodcuts — by Holbein, Cranach, Durer, et 

— and satirical cartoons of Luther’s 16th century. Notes, ings 
bibliography. “‘Recreates the figure of Luther in the setting of ) 
own age... and brings the subject vividly alive . . . As a regy[E AMILY 
the reader feels that he has met the real Luther.” enchai 
— Religious Book Chips. Gebh 
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e Roland H. Bainton, professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Yale Divinity School, is a recognized 
authority on Reformation history. — 

Ready, $4.75 











FRUITS OF FAITH 


By Emile Cailliet, Nels F. S$. Ferré, Georgia Harkness, 
Miriam Van Waters, ef. al. 


HREE main sections the Christian faith, fruits in the individual, 
fruits in society — show how Christian faith is changing our world, 
and the effect it is having in individual lives and human relationships. 
Biographical notes. Edited by J. Richard Spann Ready, $2.50 





A TREASURY OF SERMON ILLUSTRATIONS 
Edited by Charles L. Wallis 
2,400 SELECTIONS — quotable stories, anecdotes, poetry — arranged alphabetically 


subject. Indexes: topics, names, hymns, the Christian year, etc. An almost inexhaustible wat 
time-saving tool for preachers, teachers, speakers, and writers. October 30th, $351 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN TOR 
By Lynn Harold Hough By Gl 


PITHESE 
ROFOUND reaffirmation of the worth and place of the individual in society. Twenty searchin inn 
chapters present the valid claims and values of Christian evangelical humanism. articular] 


Ready, SIE... Rich i 


BASIC ISSUES IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 
By Albert C. Knudson 


REVERENT exposition of those essentials of the Christian faith which ma 

for a vital religious life . . . Presents a faith in God and in a revelation 

God to man that is based on an underlying rational and moral conviction that we 
is true must be reasonable and that what is both reasonable and wholesome ™ 
justifiably be believed to be true."—Christian Century. Ready, $2" 
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PARSONAGE DOORWAY 


by Anna Laura Gebhard, author of Rural Parish! 


udes mor 
rer, et, ¢! 
tes, index 
ting of his 
AS ci resul 


, ys, Gebhard writes “beautifully . 
look Club —N. Y. Times Book Review. 
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Illustrated by Janet Smalley 


AMILY life in a rural parsonage — with four small children, as - 
enchanting a crew as ever tumbled through the pages of a book. 
.. and with delicate artistry.” <1 
October 2nd, $1.75 pa 

















and a prayer. 





THROUGH CHRIST OUR LORD 
By Georgia Harkness 


AILY reading and prayers for five months’ use, based on the principal words of 
Jesus. Each devotion includes scripture, explanation, questions for self-examination, 


November, $1.25 





FZZUZz’™»™n 


THE TEAKWOOD PULPIT AND OTHER 
STORIES FOR JUNIOR WORSHIP 


By Alice Geer Kelsey 


TORIES of world understanding, men we admire, Christmas and 
Easter, etc. For the home or school story hour, for worship in 
the church and church school. All are easily retold in the parent's 
or teacher's own words. Several are planned so that the children can 


act them out. 


Ready, $1.75 








PATTERNS 
FOR DEVOTION 


By Gladys C. Murrell 


HESE 27 story worship serv- 

ices are destined for use 

particularly by women’s groups 

dy, $1.76 ..Rich in worship values .. . 
very usable book.” 

IT —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Ready, $1.25 
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WINDOWS 
TOWARD GOD 


By Charles H. Schmitz 


& DAILY devotional read- 
ings — each a window 
opening on the world of faith, 
bringing fresh awareness of the 
love qnd beauty in everyday life. 

POCKET SIZE. 
Ready, $1.25 


FRIENDS 


OF GOD 
By Costen J. Harrell 


RE-ISSUE, slightly revised of 
1931 edition, in new type 
and format. “In the same class 
with the devotional studies of 

Jowett and Matheson.” 
—Christian Advocate. 

POCKET SIZE. 

Ready, $1.25 


\BOOK OF PRAYERS By Ernest Fremont Tittle 





OR public and private use. “Of incalculable value to all who wish 
fo hear the voice of God through great praying . . . Clear, simple, 
ong diction ... Wise and honest counsel.” — Georgia Harkness. 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 






November, $1.50 
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Circus Baby 
By Maud and Miska Petersham 


About a baby elephant whose mother 
tried to teach him to eat at a table like 
a baby clown, without success, but with 
funny consequences. 32 pages of pictures 
in four colors. 

$1.50 


Ages 3-5. September 


Hominy 
By Miriam E. Mason 


About a little Indian boy whose skill with 
a bow and arrow won him a real reputa- 
tion with his tribe. A first reader. Illustra- 
tions by Doris and George Hauman. 

Ages 6-8. October $1.75 


Blaze Finds The Trail 
By C. W. Anderson 


About a young rider who loses his way in 
the woods and how his pony brings him 
home. Another title in the beloved BILLY 
AND BLAZE series. Black and White 
drawings by the author. 

Ages 6-8 _ October $1.50 


First Adventure 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


Johnny Billington and his runaway esca- 
pade brought serious worry but final good 
fortune to the early colonists. “Once Upon 
a Time in America” book. 10 full pages 
and 30 small drawings in two colors by 
Ralph Ray. Ages 6-8. October $2.00 
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Squirrely 
By Berta and Elmer Hader 


The true story of a tiny squirrel the Had. 
ers rescued and made their house gues 
all one winter in “the little stone house" 
on Willow Hill. 15 pictures in four col. 
ors, 20 in black and white. 

Ages 6-10. September 


$2.00 
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The Lion, The Witch 


and The Wardrobe 
By C. S. Lewis 


A holiday in the country turns into a fan- 
tastic adventure when four children find 
an exit through an old wardrobe into a 
strange land of witches, lions, and much 
intrigue. 40 illustrations by Pauline 


Baynes. Ages 8-12. October $2.50 
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The Road Runs Both Ways 
By Erick Berry 


An historical novel of early New York 
state in that era when the local post road 
companies were threatened with disastet, 
and the part two young friends play 0 
the story of its survival. 


Ages 10-14. $2.50 
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Flizabeth of The Mayflower 
By Myrtle J. Trachsel 


A story that starts at sea on board the 
Mayflower and covers the first year of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. Written from au- 
thentic records. 20 illustrations in line 
by Stephani Godwin. ‘ 
Ages 10-14. =, October $2.5 





Hawthorne House 
By Adele de Leeuw 


A novel for older girls about a resourceful 
family who had little money but a large 
house which they turned into a good 
source of income, with interesting results. 
Ages 12-16. October $2.50 





Remo Bufano’s 


Book of Puppetry 
Compiled by Arthur Richmond 


A showbook of marionettes and puppets, 
and how to make them, use them and en- 
joy them, and also a selection of good 
plays. A collection made from this fa- 
mous puppeteer's material. Many draw- 
ings and diagrams by the author. 


Ages 10-16. November $3.00 


Crosswind Canyon 
By Margaret Ann Hubbard 


The South Dakota Badlands is the setting 
for a thrilling story of modern adventure 
involving a mysterious stranger, a run- 
away plane, and a young flying enthusiast. 
Ages 10-14. October $2.50 


Showdown 
By T. Morris Longstreth 


Basketball, rivalry among players, a stow- 
away on a plane, a crash in Canadian 
woods, life in the wilderness—are some of 
the elements that make this story an ex- 
citing one. Age 12-16.September $2.50 





















The Ship of Adventure 

By Enid Blyton 

More adventures for this resourceful group 
of English children who seem to attract 


excitement—this time aboard ship in the 
Aegean Sea. Ages 10-14. October $2.50 























First on the Rope 
by Roger Frison-Roche 

Already enjoyed by hundreds of thousands of 
readers in England and France, this enthralling 
tale lets the armchair reader share the dizzying 
climbs and daring rescues that are everyday oc- 
currences in the life of an Alpine guide. The 
hero is a young man trying to qualify as a guide 
at Chamonix. While making a rescue he suffers 
a fall and loses his nerve. His struggle to re- 
gain it, and his eventual triumph form the theme 
of the story. Those readers who enjoyed The 
White Tower and other tales of determination 
will find this novel an absorbing adventure. Pub- 
lished; about 256 pages. $2.75 


Chafing Dish Cookery 
by John and Marie Roberson 

Here for the first time is a complete guide to 
the use of the most versatile of all cooking units. 
More than 200 kitchen-tested recipes utilizing 
the chafing dish plus complete menu suggestions 
for all occasions make this a stimulating cook- 
book and helpful manual for home entertaining. 
Every recipe has been tested by a prominent 
home economist. Scheduled for November about 
280 pages; illustrated. $3.00 


Complete Home Repair Handbook 
by Emanuele Stieri 

Many readers will make a bee-line for the ref- 
erence shelf holding this massive volume. Writ- 
ten by a nationally-known authority on home 
maintenance and repair, and based on detailed 
advice from scores of leading manufacturers as 
well as government agencies, it covers all postwar 
advances in methods, materials, and appliances. 
It treats both projects and repairs for metalwork- 
ing, electricity, plumbing, heating, concrete, plaster 
and masonry. The use of tools for each type 
of material is fully explained. Exterior and 
interior painting, furniture upkeep and _ uphol- 
stery, and decorating are among the topics in- 
cluded. Scheduled for October; about 1450 pages; 
over 1200 illustrations. $8.85 * 


The Art of Officiating Sports 
by John W. Bunn 

A valuable reference work for the sports section 
of any high school or college library, this book 
explains actual problems in officiating the sixteen 
most widely-played sports, and tells how to solve 
them. Mr. Bunn has had twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience as official, coach, organizer, and adminis- 
trator of officiating clinics in football, basketball, 
baseball, and track. His book brings together the 
most authoritative information available, and 
eliminates the need for collecting separate pam- 
phlets and guides for each separate sport. Pub- 
lished; 388 pages; nearly 100 illustrations. 
$5.00 * 


* Prices subject to library discount. 


___ Notable New Books for Reading or Reference za 


The Challenge of Delinquency 
by Negley K. Teeters and John O. Reinemgn, 
One of our most pressing social problems ; 
here analyzed by two men uniquely qualified 
do so. Mr. Teeters, the widely known authori 
on criminology, was co-author with Harry Elme; 
Barnes of New Horizons in Criminology. ™; 
Reinemann is Director of Probation of Phils 
delphia’s Municipal Court. Explaining and 
cizing our present approach to delinquency 
authors clear up many misconceptions concerning 
its nature and its causes. Major sections cover t 
scope and causes of delinquency procedures { 
handling individual cases, and the organization 
programs for delinquency preventio ns 
bibliography. Published, about 768 pages. $7.35 





The Play: A Critical Anthology 
edited by Eric Bentley 

Among the highlights of this unhackne 
anthology of nine full-length plays are fres| 
ing versions of Ibsen's Ghosts, Moliere’s 7 
Miser, Strindberg’s Ghost Sonata, and Antig 
Cyrano de Bergerac is presented 
guished translation by Humbert W To 
the collection, Mr. Bentley has oe Arth 
Miller's contemporary masterpiece, Deat/ 
Salesman, An _ illuminating introd 
critical postscript for each play point « 
for the reader. Scheduled for Decem! 
700 pages. $3.35.* 


The Film Book: For Business, Educe: 


tion and Industry 
by William H. Wilson and Kenneth B. Haas 


“This is the most comprehensive and pract 
book on the use of films in non-theatrical cir 
Preparation of the script, production 
projection techniques are given in detail 


layman. Highly recommended for middle 
large public libraries as well as to cinet 
cation and business collections Library journa 


Published, 259 pages, illustrated. $4. 


The Economics of National Security 
edited by G. A. Lincoln, W. S. Stone, and 
T. H. Harvey 

Based on a course given at West Point for tw 
years, this important and timely new book set 
forth the essential components of a sound n 
tional security program. It presents realistic an 
workable data on every factor in our econom 


effectiveness- from financing to the pro urement 


of goods and the mobilization of manpower 
shows how these factors can be coordinated f 
greater strategic impact. Of particular importan 
to business collections. Scheduled for Novemb 
about 650 pages. $6.65 * 


Asterisks indicate educational price and 


discount available to accredited educational institutions on orders for classroom 


and/or library use. 


Publication dates subject to change. 








|___ PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. 
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CD 4 Keacous Why... 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT 





MEANS GREATER 


UTILITY and BEAUTY 


in Library Furniture 





1. ENGINEERED TO THE HIGHEST STANDARDS 


Lefco Equipment utilizes the finest materials precisely 
planned and designed from the creation to the finished 
product. 








2. DURABLE, QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 





Simplicity of line and built-in sturdiness give Lefco Equip- 


AL ment durability far beyond normal standards. 


oR > 4 BLENDS WITH ANY SURROUNDINGS 


The modern, functional design of Lefco Equipment blends 
with any library interior and adds a touch of simple beauty. 








4. BUDGET PRICED FOR ECONOMY 


Lefco Equipment is designed with an eye toward life-long 
use and the all-important budget. 





All Lefco Equipment is available for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — DIRECT FROM STOCK 




















SEND FOR LEFCO's 
LIBRARY FURNITURE BROCHURE — W2 > 


Write fer your copy today You'll find this 
bulletin a convenient form of reference 
for your library needs. 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT 


A DIVISION OF LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 









CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE LIBRARY FURNITURE 


36 WEST 20th STREET © NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 













































ILLIAN SMITH was granted the Southern 
Authors’ Award (for the outstanding book 
about the South by a Southerner published during 
1949) for her Killers of the Dream. Honorable 
mention was given to Jesse Stuart for The Thread 
That Runs So True, Eudora Welty for The Golden 
Apples, Tom Lea for The Brave Bulls, and Harri- 
ette Arnow for Hunter's Horn. 
Lucille E. Jasinski, of Detroit, has been awarded 
a two-year library fellowship to New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, New Brunswick. 


Diep 


August 3. CHARLES A. GEORGE, librarian of the 
Elizabeth Public Library since its founding in 1909 
and pioneer in many fields of library service; after 
a brief illness; in Elizabeth, New Jersey; eighty- 
two. 


August 3. CHARLES H. THOMPSON, collaborator 
with Warden Lewis A. Lawes on several books, 
and author of The River Road; in New London, 
Connecticut; seventy-eight. 


August 9. MME. HENRI D'ARDENNE DE TIZAC, 
French reporter and author (under the pen name, 
Andree Viollis) of novels and travel books; in 
Paris; seventy-one. 


August 11. LATHROP C. Harper, rare book dealer 
and grand-nephew of the founders of Harper and 
Brothers; of a heart attack; in New York City; 
sixty-five. Mr. Harper was author of A Selection 
of Incunabula, description of a thousand books 
printed in the fifteenth century 













August 11. RUTH THOMPSON, author, under the 
name Ruth Kidsie Wood, of many stories and 
books; in Miami, Florida; seventy 









August 14. JULIA ELLSWORTH ForpD, writer, artist, 
and patron of the arts; in Rye, New York; ninety- 
one. A writer of juvenile books, Mrs. Ford organ- 
ized the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation, which 
awards an annual prize of $2,000 for the best book 
for young people. She also wrote books for adults, 
including AE, a Note of Appreciation and Conse- 
quences, a novel dealing with the opium traffic in 
China. At eighty she started painting and during 
the next ten years her work appeared in several 
exhibitions. At her death she was working on an 
autobiography, Looking Forward at Ninety, and on 
a book of essays. 


August 14. WILLiaM T. ELLs, for fifty-two years 
author of a syndicated newspaper column, “The 
International Sunday School Lesson’; in Leeds 
County, Ontario; seventy-six. Besides his column, 
Dr. Ellis wrote other religious articles, and had 
been on the staff of several papers—for a time as a 
foreign correspondent. He wrote several books, in- 
cluding Men and Missions; Billy Sunday, the Man 
and His pe Advertising the Church; Bible 
Lands Today; and As the Shepherds Saw It. 


August 16. EDwIN NoaH Harpy, secretary emeri- 
tus of the American Tract Society; after a long ill- 
ness; in Keene, New Hampshire; eighty-nine. Be- 
sides his work for the Tract Society, Dr. Hardy 
wrote The Churches and Educated Men and A 
Manual of American Citizenship. 




























August 16. MADELEINE LooMis, Braille expert; in 
New York City; fifty-seven. Miss Loomis, who had 
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AWARDS AND OBITUARIES 


full sight, was author of almost a dozen books op 
Braille, including Standard English Braille jj 
Twenty Lessons, You Can Learn to Read Bra 
and The Braille Reference Book. 


August 18. STEPHEN F. DUGGAN, educator; jp 
Stamford, Connecticut; seventy-nine. For thirty-ty 
years Mr. Duggan was a professor at New Yor 
City College, and for twenty-seven, director of th 
Institute of International Education which 
founded in 1919 at the request of, and with suppor 
from, the Carnegie Endowment for Internatic 
Peace. He was author of several books, incl 
The Eastern Onestion, a Stud) in Diplom icy 
History of Education, The League of N 
Principle and the Practice, The Two America 
Student's History of Education, and most recent 
A Professor at Large (1943) 








August 18. AUGUSTA GABRIELLE EDEN ENTH 
VEN, British theater historian; in London; eight 
two. Mrs. Enthoven, who presented her far 

collection of playbills to Britain, herself wrote s 
eral plays. Two of these, Honeysuckle in 1921 an 


The Confederates in 1930, were produced in New 
York City. 

August 20. WILLIAM F. PETERSEN, physician, pr 

fessor, author, and industrialist; in Chicago, Illi 


nois; sixty-three. Dr. Petersen was one of the first 
to investigate the relation of weather to disease. T 
this he devoted most of the past twenty years. His 
books include Lincoln-Douglas, the Weather as 
Destiny, Hippocratic Wisdom, and Man-W eather. 
Sun. 


August 21. MILDRED MARGARET WHITNEY STILL- 
MAN, author, editor, and church worker; of a heart 
attack; in Cornwall, New York; sixty. Author of 
eleven books, several on poetry and religious sub- 
jects, Mrs. Stillman was best known for her chil- 
dren’s books, which include The Mermaid and the 
Little Fish, A Boy of Galilee, and A Present for 
Santa Claus. 


August 23. HuGH FinbLay, professor of land 
scape architecture; in Hatches Lake, New York; 
seventy. Inventor of special tools to aid the blind 
in gardening, Dr. Findlay was also author of books 
on agriculture and of two volumes of poetry, Stome 
of Destiny (1940) and Isle of Destiny (1941). 


August 24. ERNST WIECHERT, German novelist; 
in Staefa, Switzerland; sixty-three. Dr. Wiechett 
wrote several books, including his most famous, 
Der Totenwald (English title, The Forest of tht 
Dead), which described his experiences as 4 
prisoner in Buchenwald. 


August 25. JOSEPH LAWRENCE, economic advisef, 
former educator, and banker; of a heart attack; i0 
Lafayette, New Jersey; fifty-four. On the staff of 
World's Work and Review of Reviews Mr. Law 
rence wrote many articles and, from 1928 to 1933 
published four books: Stabilization of Prices, Wa 
Street and Washington, Banking Concentration 
the United States, and Understanding Mone) 


August 27. Mary CoLes CARRINGTON, Americat 
poet, former vice-president of the Poetry Society 0! 
Great Britain and author of verse that appeared 10 
magazines, newspapers, and in her two books 
Totin’ Home de Wash and Pilerim Paths; atter 4 
long illness; in Richmond, Virginia 
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Mitten’s Sign-making Alphabets 


.. Snowy white and satin smooth, crisp and clean-looking, 
Mitten’s 3-dimensional display letters always create a favor- 
able impression—with IMPACT! .. They are ideal for de- 
partment markers, bulletin boards, directories and every 
kind of attractive display—indoors and outdoors. 


... Precision molded of a durable plastiktile composition, 
they are ready to use, easy to use, changeable, colorable— 
and inexpensive. 


... A wide selection of smartly designed, easy to read char- 
acter-faces in many sizes from %4"’ to 9’’—in three basic con- 
structions .. . Use them in curves or straight lines against any 
background, or standing upright against dramatic lighting 
effects. 


“Pinbacks’’* thumb-press into soft backgrounds. 
“Sandbacks’’* glue-on to hard surfaces. 
“Track Letters’’* stand upright or at an angle in tracks. 


SOMETHING SPECIAL! DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES — 
MITTEN’S DISPLAY MASTER +61 


699 ‘‘Pinback’’* letters and numerals 34°° to 2” high. Char 
lal imicle tm tal tailileclinmeliiciaiae Malem tile tame Miclm@ules 
imum versatility Ullimeelilaiticl | MERA Lede olele delaeltialc MSI tellel” 
Panels for movable signs. tetters and panels can be used 


over and over! 


Write for instructive literature, catalog and prices. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT, MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
5th Ave., Redlands, Calif. * 2 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 















































GOOD BOOKS 





EMILY OF DEEP VALLEY 

by Maud Hart Lovelace 

author of the Betsy-Tacy stories 

illustrated by Vera Neville 

The appealing story of Emily who was 


unable to go to college with the rest of 
“the Crowd.” August. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


LOST HORSE 
by Glenn Balch 
Illustrated by Pers Crowell 


Ben and Dixie help capture their beloved 
wild stallion in a story of divided loyal- 
ties. August. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


THE SECRET OF THE LIGHTHOUSE 
by Dorothy Smith 
Illustrated by Jean Macdonald Porter 


A good credible mystery by the author of 
Muddy Paws. September. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


PRANCE, A Carousel Horse 


by Miriam Young 
IIlustrated by Amy Jones 


Prance yearned to have one child leve 
him alone—at the age of 125, his dreams 
came true. September. Ages 6-10. $2.50 


GRAVEN WITH FLINT 
by Frederick L. Coe 
Illustrated by Robert Hallock 


Hia and Ag, two Cro-Magnon boys, 
battled against wild animals, in a story 
told with admirable fidelity to time and 
place. September. Ages 10-14. $2.50 








THE GOOD WAYS 
by Delight Ansley 
Decorations by Robert Hallock 

















A simple explanation of the world’s 
great religions — in terms that young 
people of any race or creed can undet- 
stand. Completely indexed. eee 
Ages 12-16. 


432 FOURTH cask, ©, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


NM ~ {7 itt 
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for boys and girls 


All Crowell Juveniles are CLOTH BOUND 


SURPRISE FOR A COWBOY 

by Clyde Robert Bulla, author of ‘ ‘Riding 
the Pony Express,” “Secret Valley” 

40 lively pictures by Grace Paull 

An authentic picture of the West. For the 
third grader to read himself. Augus 
Ages 7-10. $2.25 


THE THIRSTY LION 

by Karine Forbes 

Illustrated by Lis! Weil 

No one believed that Melissa and Bunny 
Brown had a lion in their playhouse. Bu 
he was real, and he had a continuous 
thirst for soft drinks. September. Ages 
6-10. $2.0 


TEXAS STAR 

by Enid La Monte Meadowcroft 
Illustrated by Lloyd Coe 

Three children travelled from the East \ 
start a new life in a Texas just freed 
from Mexico. August. Ages 8-10. $2.0 


ROOKIE FIRST BASEMAN 

by C. Paul Jackson 

A vivid story of the making of a basebal 
player. August. Ages 12-16. $2.0 


ANGELINA AMELIA, A Doll 

by Henrietta Jones Moon 

Illustrated in three colors by the author 
An appealing picture-story of a doll that 
lived through several generations in the 
same house. August. Ages 3-6. $1.75 


THE GRAYMOUSE FAMILY 

by Nellie M. Leonard 

IMustrated by Barbara Cooney 

Mother Graymouse and her six children 
give an engaging picture of happy family 
life. August. Ages 4-8 $2.0 


WHOSE BABY? 
by Charlotte Steiner 
Ilustrated in three colors 


Vivid pictures of familiar animals eat! 
with its baby. Printed on heavy paper and 
September. 


strongly bound. Ages 25 
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is The search for an Indian prince who is —— incognito on 
P-S A 33 the campus of the University of Hawaii. By the author of 
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Gall Books Youth by Nelson 


For Older Girls 
THE MYSTERY OF CATESBY ISLAND 


By Lucile McDonald and Zola Helen Ross 

Decorations by Albert Orbaan 

Chloe Catesby goes from boarding school to the home of her 

great-grandfather on Catesby Island in Puget Sound. There 

she helps solve the mystery of the missing fortune. $2.00 
\ JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD SELECTION 


RAINBOW CAMPUS 


By Ethel Todd Anderson, Jacket by Margaret Ayer 





th > 


2. 


AMERICAN GIRL FAVORITE STORIES 
Edited by Marjorie Vetter and Ruth Baker Bowman, Jacket by Earl Cordrey 


Twenty-one stories by such authors as Betty Cavanna, Janet Lambert and Phyllis 
Whitney from the last five years of THE AMERICAN GIRL. Excellent fiction. $2.50 


STAIRWAY TO THE SKY 
By Marguerite Dickson, Jacket by Clifford Geary 
The story of a girl who wanted to write and a man who wanted to marry her. An 


absorbing junior novel by author of TURN IN THE ROAD, BRAMBLE BUSH 
$2.50 
For Older Boys 





BOYS' LIFE ADVENTURE STORIES 

Edited by Irving Crump, Jacket by Reynold Brown 

Sixteen stories of high adventure from “BOYS’ LIFE,” official Boy Scout magazine. Best 

short fiction published today for boys. A JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD SELECTION. 
$2.00 


THE RAIDERS OF BEAVER LAKE 


By Manly Wade Wellman, Jacket by Clifford Geary 


Two boys defend a government colony of beavers from 
marauders. By the author of THE MYSTERY OF LOST 
VALLEY and THE SLEUTH PATROL $2.00 


FIVE SONS OF ITALY 

By Helen Acker, Jacket by Richard Floethe 
The true stories of five great men of Italy—Michelangelo, 
da Vinci, Galileo, Paganini and Verdi. A beautiful book by the 
author of FOUR SONS OF NORWAY $2.25 


CHERRIES ARE RIPE 
By Dickson Reynolds, Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 


The gay story of a summer in a trailer, and how the Poppy family finds a home. For 
ages 8-12. “4 good family story with lots of fun and huwmor.’—PusttsHers’ WEEKLY 


$2.50 
Also This Fall 
WRITING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Mabel Louise Robinson, Jacket and Portrait by Béla Dankovszky 

The technique of writing for young people. Author is Director of the Advanced Fiction 
Workshop at Columbia University. Over 200 books by members of her class have been 
published. “Unquestionably the best book on the subject, and one of the finest in existence 


on writing in general.’—OLGa Owens, Boston Post $2.75 


385 Madison Ave. THOMAS NELSON & SONS New York 17, N. Y. 
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HE quixotic fairy who hands out gfts at our 

birth must have felt completely relaxed and 
genial on that third day of August 1905 in St. 
Albans, Vermont, when she best »wed versatility on 
Frances Frost. 

In addition to nonstop writing practically ever 
since she was in the eighth grade, Miss Frost has 
found time to travel widely, to marry twice, to 
teach creative poetry at the University of Vermont, 
to work on newspapers and in stores, to raise two 
children, to drive a taxi and do defense work dur- 
ing the second world war. Yet she entered under 
“Occupations other than writing,’ when asked what 
her activities had been, the terse word ‘None.’ I 
do not know, in this connection, why we are always 
surprised to learn a writer knows how to do some- 
thing besides wear out typewriters. 

Her parents, Amos L. Frost and Susan (Keefe) 
Frost, combined Scotch-English and Irish in their 
ancestry, which accounts for the lyric quality of 
their daughter's prose and the glowing lines of her 
poetry. She was an only child, too, which may have 
something to do with the wistful reality of the 
large-family life depicted in two of her books for 
children, Windy Foot at the County Fair and Sleigh 
Bells for Windy Foot. The second is also a Christ- 
mas story. In fact, Christmas appears so often as 
a theme, throughout her writing, and it is handled 
with such sentiment that one suspects those child- 
hood Christmases of hers in Vermont were re- 
membered as perfect. 

Frances Frost had published a number of short 
stories before she began doing verse. Now there 
are eight volumes of poetry for adults and a great 
many single poems which have —— in maga- 
zines such as the New Yorker, Coronet, Saturday 
Review, Atlantic, Harper's, the ‘cditoriat page of 
the New York Times, and the poetry page of the 
New York Herald Tribune. There have been five 
adult novels, since 1943 five books for children, 
with a sixth, “Then Came Timothy,” to be pub- 
lished in September 1950 

After graduation from Middlebury College in 
Vermont, the author took a Ph.D. degree in 1931 
from the University of Vermont. The record shows 
that she had the normal entracurricular a 
activities during her college years, with club and 
sorority memberships, and that she was writing as 
well during that time for the Burlington (Ver- 
mont) Daily News. 


It is as a poet, however, that most people think 
of Frances Frost. Hers is the sort of poetry that 
expresses the thoughts everyday people have, who 
would set them down as she does if they could 
The country poems in Mid-Century are so real one 
feels as if he were looking in at the people in them 
through a window. One critic says, ‘Frances Frost 
is a poet who has something to say and says it.” 

Reviewers have not been uniform in praise of 
the work of this author. That would be true of any 
writer as forthright as she is. In 1942 when V//- 
lage of Glass, a novel, was published, a Saturday 
Review critic said: ‘She has written a beautifully 
planned study in balance of horror with beauty, 
évil with good, pain with peace, death with birth.” 
Yet another called it “an inept and ridiculous 
novel.” 
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The same divergence of opinion occurred whet 
American Caravan came out in 1944. This was a 
story for children which told in rhyme th 
tures of an American family traveling thro 
forty-eight states via car and trailer. Small pict 
were substituted in several place for words 
ginia Kirkus was indignant, not seeing any reason 
for such a novelty and adding that as verse it was 
negligible. A little later the New Yorker p 
out that “children have fun with rebuses and this 
is a good rattling rhymed verse 

The Little Whistler was her first book of vers 
for chil iren; it was selected as one of t 
books of the year for young readers by the New 

York Times, and was included in the New York 
Public 1 brary’s 1949 Christmas list of best books 

And = “re was this review for Windy Foot at the 
County Fair (1947) in the p< bobo The plot ts 
skillfully handled with a mounting almost un 
bearable suspense, and there is not one detail in 
it which could fail to delight a child 

There have been deserved honors along the way 
the Shelley Memorial Award; Golden Rose of the 
New England Poetry Club; Poet Laureate of New 
York state; Mary R. Cromwell Traveling Fellow- 
ship, through the MacDowell Colony, Peterbor- 
ough, New Hampshire; membership in the Mac- 
Dowell Colony for seven years, and in Pen and 
Brush, of New York, also 

Miss Frost is modest, apparently keeping no 
scrapbook of her many publicity clips. In person 
she is petite, five feet high and slight in build 
with black hair and “eyes that change color with 
the weather.”’ And in her spare time she raises cats 
who appear with her in the picture 
JEAN BOTHWELI 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 












A GLOSSARY OF ART TERMS 


by John O'Dwyer and Raymond Le Mage 


Covers art techniques, processes and media; printmaking and reproduction, art tools 
and materials, designs, graphic arts and scores of other subjects. $3.75 


MEDIEVAL ART, 321 TO 1350 


by W. R. Lethaby 
New Edition. Revised by D. Talbot Rice 


This monumental work, brought up to date and sympathetically edited, is once 
again the most important history of this great subject accessible in English. 
80 plates. Many line illustrations. Comprehensive index. $7.50 


FREUD: Dictionary of Psychoanalysis 


Edited by Nandor Fodor and Frank Gaynor 
With a Preface by Theodor Reik 


A handy one-volume glossary of all Freud’s basic terms and concepts, defined and 
explained in his own words. $3.75 


DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN WORDS 
AND PHRASES by Maxim Newmark, Ph.D. 


This special dictionary provides English equivalents or definitions of the most 
frequent foreign terms that are constantly pouring into the all-embracing stream of 
English. $6.00 


THE HEBREW IMPACT 
ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes 


This epochal symposium, unique in conception and organization, is a sociological 
and historical contribution of utmost importance. Each of the 17 authors is an 
authority in his field. 900 pages $10.00 


SIR ARTHUR KEITH: An Autobiography 


The life story of one of the greatest anatomists and anthropologists of our day, 
author of “A New Theory of Human Evolution.” $4.75 


A History of Philosophical Systems 
Edited by Vergilius Ferm 


An outstanding work, edited by the Compton Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy in the College of Wooster, with important contributions by 
41 of America’s leading philosophers. $5.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 East 40th Street New York 16, N.Y. 
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Yee many “career books” for girls have shown 
a rose-strewn pathway, glamorous, thrilling, 
leading effortlessly to quick and certain success. 
Mrs. Thompson's career books are different. She 
knows that success in any worth-while work is 
neither quick nor easy. With invincible honesty she 
includes the obstacles, the setbacks, the mistakes 
that crop up in real life. It is the successful over- 
coming of these difficulties that give depth and 
dimension to her stories. The fictional plot and 
characters provide plenty of gaiety and excitement, 
but girl readers have come to know that the job 
itself, as Mrs. Thompson pictures it, is real. 

Mary Wolfe, daughter of Gertrude Franklin and 
Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe, was born December 7, 
1886, at Winsted, Connecticut. She comes, she says, 
“of good plain old stock, German, English, and 
Scotch; families who have been in this country since 
colonial days.’ She grew up in New Jersey, gradu- 
ating from the New Jersey State Normal School at 
Trenton in 1905. After a few years of teaching and 
keeping house for her father, she married Charles 
D. Thompson, an electrical engineer, in 1915. In- 
creased leisure revived a childhood desire to become 
a writer. In 1920 she enrolled in a short story class 
at Columbia University. “I would never have gone 
ahead with writing,’ she says, “but for the en- 
couragement the instructors, Helen Hull and Mabel 
Robinson, gave me.’ Her first adult short stories 
were published in Midland magazine, several of 
them being starred in O'Brien collections. 

In 1923 Mrs. Thompson published her first book 
for children, Farmtown Tales. Then came Shoe- 
maker's Shoes (1924), My Grand pa’s Farm (1929), 
and Cherry Farm (1932). Two Indian books for 
boys, The Circle of the Braves (1931) and Mocca- 
sins on the Trail (1935), were published under the 
pseudonym “Wolfe Thompson.” Miss Fanny's 
Bomb (1937) was a one-act play. Shiver, the 
Scaredest Dog in Town (1938) was the last book 
for young children. 

In the same year she produced her first career 
story for older girls, Highway Past Her Door. 
The New York Times said of it, “Girls will find 
it informative and interesting, and they may profit 
by the pluck by which Judy made a success of run- 
ning a roadside stand.” Next came Blue Horizon 
(1940), the story of a girl interior decorator. F. B. 
Sloan in Christian Science Monitor said, “The au- 
thor writes convincingly about Janet's work. Here 
is the happy combination of a good story fused with 
the genuine career interest, a touch of mystery, and 
a romance, for good measure.” The Springfield Re- 
publican called it “another appealing story especi- 
ally designed for teen-age girl readers, with an 
underlying trend of helpfulness for persons con- 
fronted with the problem of living amid modern 
surroundings.” Blueberry Muffin (1942) impressed 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin as “a well told story.” 
May Lamberton Becker in Books said, ‘Special 
knack is needed for writing stories whose chief in- 
terest is in some way of making a living; this used 
with first hand information and a gift for writing, 
here produces so good a book on running a tearoom 
that chances are no one who opens it will skip a 
word.” 


Pattern for Penelope (1943) deals with the oper- 
Ellen Buell said in 
“A touch of romance adds 


ation of a veterinary hospital. 
the New York Times, 
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to the intrinsic interest which the story holds for 
all girls who love dogs, and Penelope's relation to 
her parents in a situation which is unfortunately all 
too common today is handled realistically and with 
understanding.”” Crossroads for Penelope (1945) 
carries the heroine of the preceding book on to be 
work for Dogs for Defense. Virginia Kirku 1 
it “timely, and of interest to teen-age and = 

May Lamberton Becker said, ‘Good story in itself 
this tells much about the technique of a hospi 
tal for animals and the varied encounters wit! 
human beings that a veterinarian’s work always in 
volves. Add to this an honest young love 
story and you have a book easy for the teens t 
read without stopping.” 

Hillhaven (1949) deals with occupational ther 
apy. Phyllis Whitney in the New York Time 
“The book's main purpose is to present an inside 
picture of a relatively new profession which is 
helping thousands of people to return to a useful 
place in life.” E. R. Sickels in Saturday Revieu 
“Teen-age girls have learned to expect convincing 
well-told stories from Mary Wolfe Thompson. They 
will not be disappointed in this last book.” These 
three most recent books are included in the current 
(1950) list of basic books for high schools, com 
piled by a joint committee of the American Libearg 
Association, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and the National Education Association 

Mrs. Thompson, red haired and blue eyed, lives 
with her husband on a farm nead Hohokus, New 
Jersey. To her deep disappointment, they have no 
children. She loves the country, and has fitted her- 
self for country life by courses in fruit growing and 
market gardening at the New Jersey State Agricul- 
tural Station at New Brunswick. Next to gardening, 
she lists hand weaving as a favorite occupation 
Her favorite book is Willa Cather’s Shadow on 
the Rock. She is now engaged upon a new novel 
for teen-age girls. NINA BROWN BAKER 
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NEW AND AUTHORITATIVE VOLUMES | 
ADDED TO | 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


51 


Under the editorial direction of Allan Nevins s 


“Authoritative, concise interpretations of various aspects of the history 
of the U. S. since the ’20’s. Well printed, uniform with earlier vol- 


umes.” —The Booklist of the A.L.A. 9/1/50 


“These five volumes live up to the reputation for clarity and objectivity 
which the Chronicles have long maintained. ... Together they form 
an accurate, thrilling account of the tumultuous years through which 
most of us have lived, throwing the events and the personalities we 
have known into the perspective of history.”—-The New York Times, 


9/10/50 
SCHOLARLY — READABLE — IMPORTANT 


FROM VERSAILLES TO THE NEW DEAL 
by Harotp U. FAULKNER 
A Chronicle of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover Era 


THE ERA OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
by DENis W. BroGAN 
A Chronicle of the New Deal and Global War 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL by E tot JANEWAy 
A Chronicle of the Home Front in World War II 


WAR FOR THE WORLD by FLETCHER Pratt 
A Chronicle of Our Fighting Forces in World War II 


THE UNITED STATES IN A CHAOTIC WORLD 
by ALLAN NEVINS 
A Chronicle of International Affairs, 1918-1933 


THE NEW DEAL AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
by ALLAN NEVINS 
A Chronicle of International Affairs, 1933-1945 


Each volume is expertly indexed and includes a full and valuable bibliography 


Your immediate order for the six new volumes is invited. Five of the above, 
for which Wilson Catalog Cards are already available, published on September 
Ith, will be shipped immediately. *The sixth, Volume 53, is still in process of 
careful preparation and will follow later. Price in the Textbook Edition, $2.25 
per volume, plus carriage. Prices on request for other editions to match existing 


Sets. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue . New York 16, N.Y. 
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NEW {iff ay A ) Hue aoe FOR YOUNG PEOPi; 


ta 
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: Ah LANCE AND COWBOY BILLY 


Fay _ St, ) By Jack Holt & Carolyn Coggins. Illustrated by LU 
e * ¢7 Wesley Dennis. The exciting story of Lance’s vaca- 
he \= 7. tion on the Randolph ranch. Pictures on every page, Al 
< ss frontispiece in full color. The same author-artist team 3 
that gave us LANCE AND His First Horse. C 
Ages 5-9. October. $2.00 
Ri 


LUCKY DAYS FOR JOHNNY 


By Irene Smith. Friendly, easy-reading story of a small / A 
boy’s devotion to his teacher, by Irene Smith, well 
known children’s librarian. 40 illustrations by Kurt 


Wiese add to the fun. Ages 5-9. $1.75 Al 
EVERYDAY MACHINES Ct 
By Herman Schneider. Illustrated by Jeanne Ki 
Bendick. Do you know that you operate dozens of 
machines every day? You turn a key in a lock, use a 
pencil sharpener, weigh yourself or play a harmonica, PE 
to mention a few. Simple text and lively pictures 
explain how these and hundreds of other ‘‘machines” 
work. Fascinating! All ages. October. $2.25 Tk 
JU 
THEN CAME TIMOTHY LORIE 
By Frances Frost. Illustrated by Richard By Irmengarde Eberle. Illustrated by Mary 
Bennett. Kathy O’Kelly, her neighbor Philip, Stevens. Warm family story with a wideawake L 
the Collapsible Dog and the calico cat wel- heroine who finds an answer to the family A 
come Timothy Sweetfern, sage leprecaun, problem. Gay pictures throughout. 
who solves the secret of Singing Cow Island. Ages 8-12. $2.00 
Ages 7-11. $2.00 
WASHINGTON ADVENTURE CC 
SKYLARK FARM By Stockton V. Banks. Illustrated by Henry 
By Joan Beckman. A wonderful horse story Cc. Pitz. Exciting story of David Cameron's TH 
—an exciting mystery, against the beautiful search for his brother Rob in the New Fed- 
Skykomish Valley background. Many pic- eral City. Rich in authentic background of 
tures by the distinguished artist, Pers Crowell. _ Washington in 1800, fascinating details of 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 Preparations to welcome President John SII 
Adams to the White House. 
Ages 8-12. November. $2.00 
MOUNTAIN PONY AND THE wi 
ELKHORN MYSTERY BLUEPRINT OF A DREAM 
By Henry V. Larom. Illustrated by Ross By Olga Townsend. Delightful love story. 
Santee. A new Mountain Pony story abouta Hope Blair decides to follow her father’s 
search for lost gold with lots of exciting clues, architectural profession, and makes a difficult Hl 


and a tremendous forest fire to add to the 
thrills. Ages 12-16. October. $2.50 


P . ee 
a“. q 


HOUSE 


. r P 
+~ g) a 


‘WHITTLESEY 


- 
4 ar. — 7 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co 


choice between two young men. 


Teen-ages. $2.50 


sent arm ry 
. . 


N.Y. 18 


In Canada: McGraw-Hill Book Company of Canada Limited 





WILS« 


WAAPAAPAAAPPAPAAAN HARCOURT, BRACE 
Books Jor Young People 1950 


THE TWO REDS 1y William Lipkind. Illus. by Nicolas Mordvinoff. 
An eventful day in the lives of a small city boy and a cat. Ages 5-9, $2.00 
ALL KINDS OF TIME Written and illus. by Harry Behn. Unusual 
picture book about clocks, time and the seasons. Ages 5-9. 2.00 
CATS Written and illus. by Wilfrid S. Bronson. Amusing, valuable in- 
formation about all kinds of cats. Ages 6 up. 2.00 
RIP AND ROYAL by Sally Scott. Illus. by Beth Krush. A collie, a 
cocker spaniel, and Peggy Brown in an engaging tale. Ages 6-10. 1.75 
A CAP FOR MUL CHAND by Julie Forsyth Batchelor. Tilus. by 
Corinne V. Dillon. An Indian boy earns money for a cap to wear on 
his first trip to Bombay. Ages 7-10. 2.00 
ALL ABOUT MARJORY 3) Marian Cumming. Illus. by David 
Stone Martin. A charming story of Texas at the turn of the century. 
Ages 8-12. 2.25 
COWBOY JOE OF THE CIRCLE S 1y /elen Rushmore. Tilus. 
by Peter Burchard. How Joe, new to ranch life, earned a cowboy 
name. Ages 8-12. 2.00 
KANTCHIL'S LIME PIT }y /Jarold Courlander. Illus by Robert 
Kane. An unusual collection of Indonesian folk tales. Ages 8-12. 2.75 
PETER HOLT, P.K. by Jean Bothwell. Illus. by Margaret Ayer. A 
minister’s son’s first year in Millersville starts badly but ends well. 
Ages 8-12. 2.50 
THE HOMEMADE YEAR \y Mildred Lawrence. Illus. by Susanne 
Suba. A city girl has a hard time getting used to farm life. Ages 9-12. 2.25 
JUST PLAIN MAGGIE }y Lorraine Beim. Illus. by Barbara 
Cooney. Maggie found her first summer at camp a wonderful experi- 
ence. Ages 9-12. 2.25 
LARS AND THE LUCK STONE by Faith Yingling Knoop. Illus. 
by John Moment. A Lapland boy solves the mystery of his father’s 
stolen reindeer herd. Ages 9-12. 2.50 
COPPER KHAN by Dorothy Lyons. Illus. by Wesley Dennis. A 
racing stallion brings glory to Shamrock Stables. Ages 12 up. 2.50 
THE SECRET FIORD 3y Geoffrey Trease. Illus. by Joe Krush. A 
15th century English boy and girl search for their father in Norway. 
Ages 12 up. 2.50 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH 5) Nina Brown Baker. A splendid biog- 
raphy of one of the most colorful figures in history. Ages 12 up. 2.50 
WHALER 'ROUND THE HORN by Stephen W. Meader. Illus. 
by Edward Shenton. A thrilling story of whaling ships and_ the 
Hawaiian Islands. Ages 12 up. 2.50 
HURRICANE'S SECRET by Richard Watkins. Illus. by Lois Dar- 


ling. Two boys on a sailing schooner race for treasure. Ages 12 up. 2.50 


AAAAAAAAARAAAAS HARCOURT. BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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TRAVEL 


IDAHO: A GUIDE IN WORD AND 
PICTURE 

Edited by Vardis Fisher 

Oxford University Press (Third Printing). 
Prepared by Federal Writers’ Project. 
Brilliantly written . . . the authoritative 
book of the state. We will have for sale a 
limited number of copies of the Oxford edi- 
tion. With end sheet map and 34 illustra- 
tions from photographs. 300 pages, large 
12mo. Ready $4.50 


JUVENILE 


THE THANKFUL PEOPLE 

by Althea Bass 

A true picture of modern Indian life . . 

the story of a little Seneca Indian girl, her 

family, friends and neighbors. Illustrated 

by Walter Richard West. 135 pages, 8vo. 
Ready $3.00 


THE SWORD WITH THE GOLDEN HILT 
by Margery Evernden 

Glorious adventure of two cousins who 
lived in Norway about 1030—friendly rivals 
for the sword with the golden hilt. Spark- 
ling and poetic. Illustrated by William 
Soles. 132 pages, 8vo. October 20 $3.00 


RAINBOW GOLD 
by Haven A. Mason 
The charming story of a 16th century Eng- 
lish girl who rid her own village and a 
nearby castle of witches with the aid of a 
bit of rainbow gold. Illustrated by Helen 
Hughes Wilson. 299 pages, 8vo. 

March 20, 1951 $3.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DOMINANT SEVENTH 

by Phillips Kloss 

The title poem, longest in this collection, 

is a free verse narrative depicting the 

struggle of three young Americans against 

the forces of communism. 124 pages, 8vo. 
December 29 $3.00 


REPORTERS, KINGS AND OTHER 


VAGABONDS 

by Joseph Szebenyei 

Autobiography of a Hungarian newspaper 
correspondent, now an American citizen. 
Rich in humor, adventure, human interest. 
Jacket by Willy Pogany. Approx. 300 pages, 
8vo. March 10, 1951 $3.50 


CAXTON TITLES 


for FALL and WINTER, 1950-51 


AMERICANA 


THE SHADOW OF THE ARROW 
by Margaret Long, M.D. 

Barren Death Valley .. . its geography 
and history ... is chronicled by one who 
knows the country intimately. Revised edi- 
tion of a Caxton out-of-print title Illus- 
trated. 352 pages, S8vo. Ready $5.00 


SILVER TOWN 
by John W. Horner 





The silver-mining town of Georgetown 
Colorado, lives again in this sparkling bit 
of Americana. Illustrated. 319 pages, 8vo 

Ready $4.50 


INDIAN AGENT 

by Albert H. Kneale 
A firsthand and vivid account of the au- 
thor’s thirty years of service 
Indian Bureau as Indian a 
different tribes. Illustrated. 


gent to fifteen 





WANDERSONG 

by Eleanor Banks 

The growth of a vast industry is witnessed 
in this life of Henry MacDonald, pioneer 
woolgrower of Montana. Illustrated 09 
pages, 8vo. November 10 $4.00 


THE LAND OF THE CONQUISTADORES 
by Cleve Hallenbeck 

The first complete historical account of 
New Mexico's development under Spanish 
rule ... a comprehensive history of the 
Southwest from 1535 to 1847. Illustrated 
380 pages, S8vo. November 20 $5.01 


WILDERNESS HOMESTEADERS 

by Ethel Kavanaugh 

Authentic and breathtaking account of 

courageous modern businesswomen who, 

inexperienced and unassisted, homesteaded 

in the wilderness of Alaska’s Kenai Penin- 

sula. Illustrated. 303 pages, 8vo 
December 1 $5.00 


COWBOY AND INDIAN TRADER 

by Joseph Schmedding 

A brilliant contribution to the Americana 
of the Southwest . unforgettable story 
of a young Arizona cowboy who later be- 
came owner of the Keams Trading Post 
among the Navajos. Illustrated. 350 pages, 
Svo. January 15, 1951 $5.00 


BACK TRAILING ON OPEN RANGE 
by Luke D. Sweetman 
The author of GOTCH, THE STORY OF 
A COWHORSE presents another lively 
narrative of his experiences on Montana's 
open range from 1885 to 1900. Illustrated 
by L. D. Cram. 248 pages, 8vo 

February 10, 1951 $3.5 








Write for complete catalog 
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The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


Caldwell, Idaho 
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-HARPER BooXs- 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS + Fall 1950 












Ages 3-6 
THE QUIET 
NOISY BOOK 


By Margaret Wise Brown, 
pictures by Leonard Weis- 
gard, The small child and the dog Muffin play 
their guessing game with the noises of a new 
day dawning. 32 pages. 7% x 10. 

September. 


THE BACKWARD DAY ( 





$1.50 







By Ruth Krauss, pictures by 
Mare Simont. A gay and very 
funny story about a little boy 
who did everything back- 
wards for a whole wonderful 
morning. 32 pages. 61% x 83%. 

September. $1.50 


THE PEPPERMINT 


FAMILY By Margaret Wise Brown, pictures 
by Clement Hurd. Mr. Peppermint, at the 
North Pole, gets a letter from Mrs. Peppermint, 
announcing the arrival of a son. 8 x 634. 


Ages 4-8 September. $1.75 


T-BONE THE BABY-SITTER 


Text and pictures by Clare Turlay Newberry. 
A wonderful new personality joins Clare T. 
Newberry’s company of cats—a large and very 
masculine black cat who plays baby-sitter. 
$1.75 


32 pages. 914 x 67%. 
THE KITTEN WHO LISTENED 


Text and pictures by Nura. The 
charming story of a kitten and a 
family who didn’t have a cat but 


September. 





knew in their hearts they would @.2@: October. $2.50 

some day own one. 21 pictures. >= ‘ : 

32 pages, 894 x 1094 =.LZ> THE BOOK OF THE YEAR py Fritz 
August. $1.50 Peters, pictures by Ilonka Karasz. A book for 


All ages 
THE STORY OF APPLEBY 


CAPPLE Text and pictures by Anne Par- 
rish. A small boy’s search for a Zebra butterfly, 


and of his many adventures in the woods. 
846 x 11%, October. $2.75 


Ages 5-10 
THE DARK WOOD OF THE 
GOLDEN BIRDS By Margaret Wise 


Brown, pictures by Leonard Weis- 
gard. The boy who brought back 
the magic song of the golden birds. 
64 pages. 5144 x 8%. $1.75 


MR. UPSTAIRS AND 
MR. DOWNSTAIRS 


Introducing Jane Jonquil and her 
Father. By Charles Norman, with 
line drawings by Margaret Bloy 
Graham. A delightfully fresh and 
funny group of stories, told to 


( 
MJ Jane by her father. 64 pages. 
P - 6544x9, August. $1.75 















































COCcOLO’S 
HOME Text and 


pictures by Bettina. 
Bettina’s enthusias- 
tic audience will wel- 
come her new story | 
about the little donkey. 32 pages. 93% x 13%. 
October. $2.50 

| 


TICO-TICO Photographs by Yila. Text by 
Niccolo Tucci. Tico-Tico, a lonely squirrel, tries | 
to win the friendship of Palla, the aloof cat. 





40 pages. 93¢x 11%. October. $2.00 
Ages 8-12 | 
NINE TALES OF COYOTE By Fran 


Martin, pictures by Dorothy McEntee. Re-tell- 

ings of Indian legends of days when animals 

ruled the earth. 64 pages. 67% x 83/4. 
$2.00 


October. 
THE TOWER BY THE 


SEA By Meindert DeJong, with 
black-and-white pen drawings by 
Barbara Comfort. A profound and 
hauntingly beautiful North Sea leg- 
end. A truly distinguished book. 124 § 
pages. 514x 8%. October. $2.00 


Ages 12 and up 
KING PHILIP 
THE INDIAN CHIEF 





at 









proud Indian chief who led his peo- i 
ple in war against the New England 9% 
colonists. 224 pages. 53% x 8. 


all those who love the country and the life in it. 
“Distinguished and unusual.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review. 52 pages. 7x 9%. $2.50 


PASSAGE TO AMERICA 

The Story of the Great Migrations 

By Katherine B. Shippen. A fascinating ac- 
count of the great migrations in our country’s 
history. 224 pages. 544x 8%. October. $2.50 


Ages 14 and up 
TO TELL YOUR LOVE sy Mary stolz. 


Seventeen-year-old Anne loved too deeply, 
too young. Anne’s solution to her unhappiness 
will have great meaning for teen-age girls. 256 
pages. 5144x8%. September. $2.50 


MARGARET By Janette Sebring Lowrey. 


For Margaret, an orphan, the problems of 
growing up were intensified when she moved 
from a village to her uncle’s home in a Texas 
city. 288 pages. 534 x 8. October. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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PHYSICIAN TO THE WORLD: The 
Life of General William C. Gorgas 


By John M. Gibson $4.50 


An interesting, authentic account of the 
life-long fight against yellow fever by “the 
man who made the building of the Panama 
Canal possible.” —November 





HIGH TIME TO TELL IT 
By Mary Alves Long $3.50 


At eighty-six the author looks back on 
her girlhood in Reconstruction North Caro- 
lina. Of interest to young and old alike. 





NEXT TO SHAKESPEARE: Otway’s 
Venice Preserv'd and The Orphan and 
Their History on the London Stage 
By Aline Mackenzie Taylor $6.00 
An approach to understanding the long 
life of two Restoration plays through an 
analysis of the interpretations by the many 
actors and actresses who played in them. 





NATIONALISM AND SECTIONAL- 
ISM IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 1852- 
1860: A Study of the Movement for 
Southern Independence 


By Harold Schultz $4.50 





ANGLOPHOBIA IN FRANCE, 1763- 
1789 


By Frances Acomb $4.50 





DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Box 6697, College Station 
Durham, North Carolina 











What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Epitor's Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers fos 
debate and comment. The Editor is not ponsible for 


opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


Opportunity of the School Librarian 


To the Editor: 

In “Patron Relations” in the April 1950 issue of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin, the assumes 
that the school librarian has little or no opportunity 
to deal with children’s voluntary approach to books, 
Whatever may be the case in some high school li- 
braries, certainly this is not true of any elementary 
school libraries in my experience, and there have 


writer 


been many. There have been no required reading 
lists, and the regularly scheduled library periods 
have been welcomed by the children as an oppor- 


tunity in school hours to exchange their books and to 
receive help in finding anything they choos 
Moreover, these regularly recurring 
mit the librarian to secure a long-tern 
with each child’s tastes and desires. 
The article says, ““The public library has been 
and is an agency attuned to the booklovers, those 
who come willingly.” But that means only a frac- 
tion of the children who might flock there if they 
had ever been exposed to the delights of books, 
but who do not come from bookloving homes 
Someone has to give them the urge 
Impulsion is not compulsion. Not th 
booklover, but the supposed non-reader 
most. It is in that very ‘assigned library period 
that the elementary school librarian, abetted by the 
teacher, has the opportunity to find and reacl 
to search week after week for the book that meets 
the double requirement of his interest (often 
cealed) and his ability to comprehend. If she 
succeeds, he is on his way to becoming one mi 


to read 
ontacts per- 
quaintance 


onhirmed 


needs us 





the booklovers’ fold, more to be rejoiced over than 
the ninety and nine. 
The elementary school is the only place where a/! 


children will be found sometime. It is therefore th 
logical place for both public and school librarians 
to find their patrons through frequent contacts and 
in cooperation with the teachers, who, too, have a 
stake in creating potential booklovers 
JOSEPHINE DILLON, School Librarian 
Hazeldell School Librar y 
Cleveland, Ohi: 


Martinez Trust Fund 


The New Orleans Public Library 
a $25,000 trust fund for its LaHache 
brary from Mr. and Mrs. Theodore V 
of New Orleans. This is the second 
have made to the library. The first, in 1949, was 
used to establish the LaHache Music Library ¢ 
a memorial to Mr. Martinez’s grandfather, Theo 
dore Von LaHache, organist, musician, and 
poser of the nineteenth century 

Income from the trust fund is to be 
the advancement of musical culture by 
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(Continued on page 120) 
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Phe lights and shadows 
of a great spirit . <4 
gloriously caught 

in adramatic novel — 









A NOVEL 
BASED ON THE LIFE 
OF MARTIN LUTHER 


By Gladys H. Barr 


HE moving story of one of 
the religious world’s 
mighty leaders—the longings, 
hopes, struggles and triumphs 
of the man who initiated 
Protestantism. Here is Martin 
Luther: how he exchanged his 
quiet robes for the armour of 
religious battle; his physical 
peril and great soul struggles; 
of loyal friends, crafty ene- 
mies, and a woman who ful- 
filled the deepest longings of 
a man’s heart. 
This will be one of the big 
religious novels of the fall — 
a book for both young people 
and adults, a novel that will 
appeal to all who relish good 
religious stories. 


October 13th, $3 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


In Canada: 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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TIMNI0 Q(t. Hi twtUi (I(T TM ATL. A McA 


THE 
American Writer 
AND THE 


European Tradition 


edited by Margaret Denny 
and William H. Gilman 


In a series of perceptive essays 
by twelve important scholars 
this volume brings a_ fresh 
viewpoint to the study of 
American literature. Three 
themes bind the essays to- 
gether: What was the Ameri- 
can writer's original heritage 
of European ideasP What 
ideas, moods, and manners 
in American writers were 
indigenous, or mostly so, to 
America? And finally, what 
has been the influence of 
American letters abroad? 
Contributors include: Louis B. 
Wright, Theodore Hornberger, 
Robert E. Spiller, Stanley T. 
Williams, Henry Nash Smith, 
Leon Howard, Willard Thorp, 
Clarence Gohdes, Alfred 
Kazin, Lionel Trilling, Nor- 
man Holmes Pearson, Harry 
Levin. 


These essays were originally 
delivered as lectures in a series 
of four conferences at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1948- 
49. $2.75 


Virginia Kirkus recommends 
this book “without qualifica- 
tion for the scholarly market”. 





min OOOO 










The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 





















Brand new, important 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
in widely popular fields 


FORAGE AND PASTURE 
CROPS 

William Archie Wheeler 

Authoritative guide to the culture, special 
characteristics, climate and soil adapta- 
tions of grasses and legumes grown as 
forage and pasture crops throughout the 
United States. 

731 pages, illustrated. $8.00 
THE URBAN PATTERN 

Arthur B. Gallion and Simon Eisner 

A practical approach to basic problems of 
city planning and real estate development. 
Of inestimable value to public planning 
officials, architects, engineers, and real 
estate developers. 

456 pages, illustrated. $12.00 
MODERN FAR EASTERN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Harley F. MacNair and Donald F. Lach 
Published as a basic college text, this is 
the most up-to-date and complete single 
volume reference on Far Eastern political 
history. 

681 pages, illustrated. 

THE PRIMEVAL ATOM 
Georges Lemaitre 

Canon Lemaitre’s hypothesis on the 
origin of the universe, so important in 
modern scientific thought, is here made 
available in English for the first time. 
186 pages. $3.00 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
FLIGHT 

Alex Varney 


Sh 
own 


5.8 


Anyone who flies a plane, or wishes to, 
can profit from this sound and stimulat- 
ing presentation of the psychological side 
of flight related by an experienced trainer 
of pilots. 

266 pages. 


SPEAK WITH EASE 


Russell Conwell Ross 


3.75 


fh 
¢ 


Presented from a new viewpoint, tested, 
infallible techniques for effective speak- 
ing before large or small groups. 

160 pages $2.00 


PLANT DISEASE HANDBOOK 
Cynthia Westcott 

“A substantial reference manual 
practically essential for advanced ami tteur 
gardeners, reference use in libraries and 
professional workers.”—New Technical 
Books, N.Y.P.L. 

746 pages, illustrated. $7.50 


VAN NOSTRAND 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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(Continued from page 118) 

musical scores, books, librettos, records, and jp. 
struments, and/or by providing musical awards 
scholarships, and fellowships in memory of Theo. 
dore Von LaHache. 

The LaHache Music Library, first of its kind 
in the Deep South, is locted in the Milton H 
Latter Memorial Library. In its first year, over 


46,000 records were circulated for home ys¢ 
from a collection which has grown from 1.59 


to approximately 5,000 records. The library works 
closely with the New Orleans Symphony, the 
Philharmonic Society, and the New Orleans Opera 
House Association, and reference collection of 
New Orleans jazz is planned as an important ad. 


junct of the community's musical resou 


A Bequest 


According to the terms of the will of Dr 
N. Schnetz, the bulk of his estate has been ; 
trust to the Racine Public Library, as a memorial 
to his wife, Julia Anderson Schnetz be used 

“books, equipment, or build ling improve 
erection.” It is left to the disc eo of the 
the First National Bank and yor Ci 











Racine—whether the entire trust shall be 1 over 
for a particular purpose immediately ot at any 
other time, or whether parts shall be paid over and 
used from time to time. The present value of the 


estate is estimated as $35,000 


Dr. Akers in 


Dr. Susan Grey Akers, Dean of the Scl 
Library Science, University of North Carol 
been appointed by the United States Dey 
of the Army as consultant on library 
Japan. She is one of fifteen experts to con 
an institute from September 1950 to March 
in Tokyo for specialists from the faculties 
Japanese universities and colleges. The institut 
is part of a plan to raise standards and improv 
methods of educz stion in Japan. The need for 
trained library personnel is very great over tl 
Public libraries have become free only 
American occupation, and school libraric 
practically nonexistent. 


Japan 








Librarians Exchange Posts 


K. Thelma Sowers has joined the staff 
Library of Hawaii for a year as an exchang 


brarian. Ida Wilson, in charge of the philosophy 
religion, and education department at the Library 
of Hawaii, will assume Miss Sowers’ position as 
head of the Gail Borden Library in Elgin, Illinois 

Both librarians feel the exchange is an ideal 
way to add to their experience and to make then 
more valuable in their respective libraries. Being 
practical, they are exchanging not only positions 
but also apartments, for the coming yeat 


Biennial Conferences 


The Southeastern Library Association will hold 
its biennial conference in Atlanta, Georgia, October 
11-14, with headquarters at the Atlanta Biltmore 

The Southwestern Library Association will meet 
in San Antonio, Texas, November 7-10, with head 
quarters at the Plaza Hotel. 
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New WARNE Books 
for Little People 


JOHANN THE WOOD CARVER 
By Gilmore Wood 


Besides bringing joy to little crippled Elsa by mak- 
ing a tiny house for her, Johann, aided by his clock- 
maker friend, helps make the first cuckoo clock. 
Margaret Tarrant has captured the lovely Swiss 
scenery to perfection, her colored illustrations and 
pencil sketches are a work of art. Unique cloth 
binding printed to depict an all over Swiss moun- 
tain scene. Size 7'/) x 10 inches. 


e 


Ages 6-9 $2.00 


KANGAROO COOLAROO 
By Lydia L. Eliott, F.Z.S. 


This tale of a little Kangaroo who had a weakness 
for getting into all sorts of adventures is not only 
entertaining, but serves to introduce the child to 
Australian wild life. The natural history is accurate. 


Illustrated with Joyce Horn’s lively pictures in 
black and white Cloth, size 644 x 814%. 


Ages 8-12 $1.50 


A New Title 
in the 
Peter Rabbit 
Books 





THE TALE OF A LITTLE PIG 
ROBINSON 


By Beatrix Potter 


We have taken over the copyright in this title from 
The David McKay Co. Previously obtainable only 
in large size at $2.00 it is now made uniform with 
the other titles in this ever popular series. Con- 
taining more text than the other books, this title is 
suitable for slightly older children. 

Boards, size 414 x 534 inches. 85c 


Also available in buckram binding. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Ine. 
79 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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New David McKay books 


Now ready—the New, Revised 
Enlarged Edition of the "Chess Bible” 


MODERN CHESS STRATEGY 


by EDWARD LASKER | 
A “must” for every library, because it’s a 
recognized “must” for every student. Covers 
every phase of the game, from elements to 
advanced play. 259 diagrams, 464 pages. $3.50 





x * * * 


A favorite author 
writes a thrilling new 
Western juvenile 


SILVER SPURS 


\. BILLY WARREN, who 
wrote Ride, Cowboy Ride, 
tells, and illustrates, the exciting adventures 
of young Randy Williams, how he helped rid 
his uncle’s range of outlaws and won his 
silver spurs. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


* * * * * * * 


KERES’ BEST GAMES 
OF CHESS 1931-1948 


Selected and Annotated by FRED REINFELD, 
| Preface by PAUL KERES. Enlarged and re- 
| vised edition. 90 games in all. $3.50 


SCIENTIFIC CHECKERS 
MADE EASY 


| by WILLIAM F. (WILLIE) RYAN. Revised edi- 
| tion, with over 150 new lines of play. $1.50 








For all BRIDGE players 


LEARN BRIDGE FAST 


by SHEPARD BARCLAY. Brand new edi- 
tion of the acknowledged classic. $1.50 


SURE TRICKS 


by IVAR ANDERSSON and G. S. COFFIN. 
208 problems. Fun for fans, a natural 
for invalids. $2.50 








David McKay company, inc. 


225 Park Avenue New York, 17 
"= 
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New, exciting books for young people from ff ,omgumnans 


— 





DUFF The Story of A Bear 


By WILLIAM MARSHALL RUSH. A thrilling, realistic tale of a wonder. 
ful black bear named Duff. From the time when he is a curious 
cub until he becomes a full grown bear, Duff has many adventures, 
and a terrific fight with a huge grizzly—after which he becomes 
the leader of the bears. J///ustrated by Gardell Dano Chri 


Ages 12-16. $2.25 








WINTER WEDDING 


By MARTHA BARNHART HARPER. A warm, absorbing family story—a fine companion 
to the author’s popular Bittersweet. Belle Barnhart leaves home to teach in Iowa 
after her betrothed is killed in the Civil War. As time heals her grief, Belle once 
again has many suitors. Her problem in choosing the right man is one older girls 
will love reading about. Coming November 15. Ages 14-up. $2.50 





By ROBERT C. DU SOE. Kidnapped on his way to join his ship, Mid- 
shipman Jonithan Amery is plunged into the War of 1812. In the 
course of his exciting adventures he takes part in sea battles, is 
taken prisoner, escapes to rejoin his countrymen, and finally re- 
turns to the United States in command of a prize ship. Decoratioy 
by Arthur Harper. Ages 12-16. $2.25 








THE PAGEANT OF RUSSIAN HISTORY 


By ELIZABETH SEEGER. From the earliest days to the Battle of Stalingrad the course 
of Russian history has been one of great upheavals and violence. Elizabeth Seeger 
has pictured vigorously and objectively this tremendous panorama of Russian life 
... one of the most fascinating stories that can be told of a people and a nation. 
Illustrated and with maps. All ages. $4.50 





MAKE WAY FOR THE BRAVE 


By MERRITT PARMELEE ALLEN. The story of an expedition bound 
for Oregon—and of a boy who decided to forge his future there. 
Red Dakin experiences the hardships and desolation of the plains 
and an attack by a bear. And in one last fight to the death he 
recovers his father’s lost legacy. Decorations by Kreigh Collin 

Ages 12-16. $2.50 








LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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The Austrian Colt 


oll Juveniles 
G d By Florence Wightman Rowland 
FO R LI B 34 A 4 1 E S Illustrated in color by Edgard Cirlin 
Sensitive writing and beautiful illustrations 
from make this an unusual book for children. It is 
about Stefan and his family on their barren 


- 
mith Austrian farm; and the search for Stefan’s miss- 
Macrae S 


ing horse. Ages 5 to 9. August publication. 








ooo $88 
A Collection of Stories for Days We Celebrate 
Selected by Lucile Pannell and Frances Cavanah 

An anthology of holiday stories for children of Selections from Carl Sandburg, Gladys Taber, 
every denomination and for the bookshelf of every Lavinia R. Davis, Kate Seredy, Caroline Sher- 
American home, school and library, collected win Bailey, Kathryn Forbes, Dorothy Canfield 
by two experts in the book field. The 52 stories Fisher and many others. Illustrated by Manning 
cover 27 holidays, birthdays and the Sabbath deV. Lee. Ages 8 to 13. September publication. 
with an introduction to each by the authors. Size, 644 x 8% inches. 312 pages .. ... $3.00 


HOLD THAT LINE! 
By Joe Archibald 


A thrilling football story combining 


Warren of West Point 
By R. G. Emery 


[he exciting life of West Point serves as 
a background for this action-packed 
basketball story. By the author of T- 
QUARTERBACK, HIGH, INSIDE}, 
etc. Ages 12 to 16. October publication. 


.++ $2.50 


character and intelligence with a 
great sport. By the author of 
TOUCHDOWN GLORY. Ages 12 
to 16. September publication. 


oo e $2.50 





FRONT PAGE FOR JENNIFER 
by Jane S. Mc Ilvaine 


Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush 
An outstanding novel for teen-age girls with a mixture of career and romance 
that is both exciting and interesting, for Jennifer’s ambition was to be a 
newspaperwoman with a by-line of her own. How she found that the home 
town weekly and her first scoop added up to real adventure makes a first 


A Junior 
Literary Guild Class story. Ages 12 to 16. 


Selection ooo $2.80 eel 


Check your stock on AA CYL ° 
CARNIVAL GYPSY by Dorothy Gilman cO//iaerae Smith 
Butters. Teen-age Girls $2.50 PHIA 2 
CARD AND GOLDEN BOY by Margaret 2 


~ . ts: 
Phelps. be ee ee $2.50 Canadian amy TOR ONTO 
THE RYERSON PR 
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Get Your Share of America’s Great Sports Books Market 
THE ALL-SPORTS RECORD BOOK 


by FRANK G. MENKE, author of The New Encyclopedia of Sports. A complete all-time record book. Novemby 
(Pre-Pub. $4.50). $5.00 


MY GREATEST BASEBALL GAME 


edited by DON SCHIFFER. The greatest game. 34 of today’s greatest baseball stars. Ilustrated. October 16. $3.09 


BONUS ROOKIE A BARNES SPORTS no 


by FRANK O'ROURKE. A sequel to The Team by America’s greatest baseball novelist. September 27. $2.50 


COLLEGE SLUGGER A BARNES SPORTS \o 


by ED FITZGERALD. A Marty Ferris story by the author of The Turning Point. September 27. $2.50 


FLIES (THE SPORTSMAN’S Li 


by J. EDSON LEONARD. The encyclopedia and dictionary of flies and fly patterns, fully illustrated, including eight « 
plates. November 15. $5.00 ’ 


NORTHWEST ANGLING (THE SPORTSMAN'S _ 

















by ENOS BRADNER. The only book on where and how to fish in this little-known and magnificent fishing country. Color ple 
October 16. $5.00 


SKEET AND TRAPSHOOTING| ieee soxrsmans usu 


by DICK SHAUGHNESSY with TAP GOODENOUGH. A complete “how-to” book on these two popular sports. Illustrate 
October 26. $3.00 


SQ UAS H RACQ U ETS (THE BARNES SPORTS LIBRA 


by WALTER DEBANY. A sound practical book on this popular racquet game. Iustrated. November 1. $1.50 


SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY incci®otiu’ 


by RICHARD KRAUS. Instructions and music for old and new square dances. Illustrated. September 18. $3.00 








Re-issues of Tested Favorites 
SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT (Revised) by John R. Tunis. Oct. 30. $3.00. 
A TREASURY OF HORSE STORIES by Margaret C. Self. Nov. 8. $3.75. 
LET’S CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS by Horace Gardner. Sept 1. $2.50. 


The Naval Aviation Physical Training Manuals 


The outstanding series of instruction books on major sports, now released for trade sale. 





BASKETBALL $4.00 GYMNASTICS AND TUMBLING $5.00 
FOOTBALL $4.00 SOCCER $4.00 

CONDITIONING EXERCISES $4.00 TRACK AND FIELD $4.00 
BOXING $4.00 INTRAMURAL PROGRAMS $4.00 
HAND-TO-HAND COMBAT $4.00 WRESTLING $4.00 


SWIMMING AND DIVING $5.00 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY 10: rts ave. ne 


The World’s Largest Publishers of Books on Sports 




































THE FRONT IS EVERYWHERE 


Militant Communism in Action 
By William R. Kintner, Lt. Col., U.S. Army 


The Communist party—in name a political party—is in ac- 
tuality a military system made for unremitting battle. This 
book is a calm, scientific, penetrating analysis of the world 


». $3.00 





ORTS No 


50 Communist organization and its plans for the revolutionary 
overthrow by force of all capitalist governments. Hete is the 
irrefutable evidence that Communism means militarism—a 

ORTS No must book for every American who wants to prepare for 


his future today. October 15th, $3.75 






‘S UB RUXTON OF THE ROCKIES 


1g eight « 





An Autobiographical Account by the Author of Life in the 
Far West and Adventures in Mexico and 
the Rocky Mountains 


Collected by Clyde and Mae Reed Porter, 
edited by LeRoy R. Hafen 


A rare and vivid account by a man who lived during a heroic 
age—the great days of traders and trappers of the Far West. 
With the awareness of a poet, the down-to-earthness of an 
explorer, Ruxton tells his own story of that era—its awesome 
grandeur, the bountiful wildlife, the hardy mountain men. 
For every lover of exciting tales and good Americana. 

Illustrated. Ready, $5.00 
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Color ple 
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}.00 


Science and Values in Modern American Poetry 
By Hyatt Howe Waggoner 


Brilliant, absorbing study of modern poetry—and how it is 
affected by today’s thinking. Through the verse of six twen- 
tieth-century poets—Robinson, Frost, Eliot, Jeffers, Mac- 
Leish, and Crane—a learned scholar clarifies the battle be- 
tween science and values in today’s poetry. A significant 
study for English teachers and students, philosophers, and 
intelligent readers. October 2nd, $3.00 


VERTICAL FARM DIVERSIFICATION 


ale. - 
$5.00 By D. Howard Doane 


Practical, down-to-earth solutions to the farmer’s biggest 
problem—how to put failing farm properties on a paying 
basis. The answer—according to one of America’s best- 
known farm-management experts—is vertical farm diversi- 
fication, a profitable technique clearly explained in this 
important book for farmets, both city and dirt, county 
agents, ranchers, everyone interested in the land. 
Illustrated. November, $3.00 








Fall Books from OKLAHOMA 





UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, Norman, Cklahoma 


Just Published 


MARK TWAIN 
as a Literary Artist 


By Gladys Carmen 
Bellamy 
“Excellent critical com- 
mentary on (Twain's) fic- 
tion... I have great 
admiration for this fine 
book.” — Edward Wagen- 
knecht, Chicago Tribune. 
Illustrated, $5.00 


COWBOYS AND 
CATTLE KINGS 


Life on the Range Today 


By C. L. Sonnichsen 


An absorbing account, full 
of warmth and vigor, of 
today’s cattleman—a very 
special kind of American. 

Illustrated, $4.50 
























THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 
and What It Means Today 


By Edward Dumbauld 
First convenient single 
source for detailed study 


of our great historic doc- 
ument. Illustrated, $3.00 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
OF THE PUEBLOS 


A Guide to the Indian Vil- 
lages of New Mexico and 
Arizona, with Aerial Photo- 
graphs and Scale Drawings 
By Stanley A. Stubbs 

A preservation in aerial 
pictures, sca'e drawings, 
and enlightening text of 


twenty-five traditional 
pueblos. Illustrated, $3.00 
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PRACTICAL PAPERCRAFT 


by Simon S. Palestrant 

The first complete book on working with paper. Over 400 photographs, diagrams 
and explanations cover every phase of this fascinating craft. Shows how to make 
party decorations, lamp shades, marionettes, toys, dolls, stencils, flowers, costumes, 
and hundreds of other things never thought possible with paper. Special sections 
on projects in batik, marbleizing, block printing, water color floats, finger paint. 
ing, cut out appliques, decals, paper carving and sculpture, $ 

bookbinding and decor. October 612” by 91,” _ illustrated 2? 50 


HOW TO DESIGN AND MAKE YOUR OWN HATS 


by Eve Tartar 
Top-flight Sth Avenue milliner shows how to make smart, original creations at 
home, for very little money. There are more than 150 start-to-finish pictures, actual 
patterns and detailed instructions, which can be successfully followed by even 
beginners, for using all types of materials and creating every type of hat. Included 
are chapters on how to choose the right style for face and figure, and special 
pointers on how to avoid that “home-made look.” $ 

September 7” x 10” illustrated ] 00 


BE YOUR OWN HAIR STYLIST 


by Victor Vito 
Here is the most up-to-date book on the subject ever published. The author, a lead. 
ing New York hair stylist is well-known to thousands of women all over the coun 
try, through his frequent radio, television appearances, and his tremendous news. 
paper and magazine publicity. There is a ready market for this complete guide to 
home hair care, home permanents and styling, including seven exclusive new 
Hair-dos especially created for the readers of this book by Victor Vito. $ 

September 7” x 10” _ illustrated ] 00 


HOW TO MAKE FOREIGN DOLLS & THEIR COSTUMES 


by Julienne Hallen 
The doll maker and collector will welcome this really complete book on Foreign 
Dolls and Costumes. Pictures, diagrams and detailed directions for making every 
known kind of doll from all countries. Projects on how to make period dolls, with 
patterns for faces, hair styles and costumes. Instructions for making novelty dolls, 
kitchen gadgets, door stops, laundry bags, pin _— sete. $ 
November "x 10” illustrated 1 98 


TOY-MAKING FOR FUN AND PROFIT 


by Simon S. Palestrant 
A complete manual and handbook of one of the most enjoyable and profitable hob- 
bies. Step-by-step instructions for making more than 200 different toys in all cate 
gories and age-groups. Included are scientific and electrical toys, noisemakers 
puppets, games, masks, rigid and flexible toys. Materials are described, how they 
are used and how to obtain them. $ 
December 61." x 912" illustrated 2 50 


TITLES STILL IN DEMAND 


Folk Art Designs 1001 Designs for Hand Decorating 
The Wrestling Scene 300 Projects for Hand Decorating 
Hooked Rugs for Fun and Profit 


Prasletistseal bey 


HOVECRARTS pesTRIBUTED BY 
ae AOWN PUBLISHERS 
419 Fourth Avenue—New York 16, N. Y. 


New Vork 
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High, Wide and Handsome 
Vengeance Is Mine 

Dark Green, Bright Red 

A Christmas Carol 

The Cricket on the Hearth 


Emma 

Mansfield Park 
Northanger Abbey 
Persuasion 

Pride and Prejudice 
Sense and Sensibility 


House of Mirror 

Dead of Night 

The Affair of the Kentucky Casanova 
Farewell the Tranquil 


Night of the Jabberwock 


Declensions of the Air 


Concerning the Inner Life and 
the House of the Soul 


The Vatican and ifs Role 
in World Affairs 


Chimp On My Shoulder 
The Serene Cincinnafians 


High Times 
All Keys Are Glass 


The Vatican and the Kremlin 
The Ladies, God Bless ‘Em! 
Harvard 


Four Centuries and Freed 





The Poems of Cafullus 
Romance of Heraldry 
The Scots Book 


Shakespeare's Heraldry 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


The World of 
Washington Irving 


Selected Writings 
Great Expectations 


Moby- Dick 





Sporn 





Author 


Curt Brandon 
Mickey Spillane 


Gore Vidal 


Charles Dickens 


Jane Austen 


Nona Coxhead 


Stewart Sterling 


R. F. Delderfield 


Fredric Brown 


Louis Kent 


Evelyn Underhill 


Charles Pichon 
Bill Westley 
Alvin F. Harlow 


Nellie Zetta 
Thompson 


Frances Minturn 
Howard 


Camille M. 
Cianfarra 


Helen E. Hokinson 


Charles A. Wagner 


Edited by 


W. Appleton Aiken 


C. W. Scott-Giles 
Compiled by 


Ronald MacDonald 


Douglas 
C. W. Scott-Giles 


Van Wyck Brooks 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


Charles Dickens 


Herman Melville 


Thucydides 





Description Pub. date Price 
Diamond 
} Western Oct. 6 $2.50 
Guilt Edged 
Mystery Oct. 6 $2.50 
Central Ameri- 
cs Thain Oct. 9 $3.00 
Illustrated 
Peagpeny vi Oct. 15 $2.00 
by C. E. Brock 
Illustrated Oct. 15 = 
in color by 

$15.00 

C. E. Brock set 
Portrait of a 
selfish woman Oct. 23 $3.00 
Guilt Edged 
Mystery Nov. 1 $2.50 
Historical 
French Nov. 6 $3.00 
Revolution 
Guilt Edged 
Mystery Dec. 1 $2.50 
Poetry Oct. 6 $2.75 
Two inspira- 
tional books in Oct. 9 $2.00 
one volume 
Catholic Book 
Club Selection Oct. 10 $4.50 
A Story 
Press Bock Oct. 13 $4.00 
Society in 
America Series Oct. 18 $4.50 
700 sugges- 
tions for Social Nov. 1 $2.50 
Activities 
First Prize 
Winner Nov. 1 $2.75 
Poetry Awards 
A lucid 
analysis Nov. 3 $3.00 
Cartoon book Nov. 3 $2.75 
American 
College and ‘ 
University Nov. 10 $5.00 
Series 
Two-thousandth 
anniversary Nov. 3 $3.00 
translation 
Lavishly 
Illustrated Nov. 10 $3.75 
Lore and 
Wathtore Nov. 10 $5.00 
Illustrated Nov. 15 $6.00 
New American : 
Edition #642A Sept.29 $1.25 
New American 
Edition + 953A Sept-29 $1.25 
New American 
Edition #234A ‘Sept-29 $1.25 
New American 
Edition #179A Sept.29 $1.25 


New American 
Edition #455A 


Sept. 29 






$1.25 


| Hae eae 9) OM WO). i. CO., INC., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 




































AMERICA’S SECOND CRUSADE W 


by William Henry Chamberlin. America has 
fought and presumably won two World Wars. 
Both were so-called “Crusades”. Chamberlin asks 
the important question: Besides her victory in arms, 
what did America’s Second Crusade achieve? Let 
the author give you the facts. 

354 pp., 5Y2 x 8%, October, $3.75 JC 


READING FOR PROFIT 


by Montgomery Belgion. A stimulating volume 
on the art of reading and how to get the most out 
of it . . . with an introduction by Mortimer Adler. 
To every chapter is appended a list of master- 
pieces. Over 100,000 copies sold in the British Eh 
Empire. 

391 pp., 5Y2 x 8%, September, $3.00 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN WOOLMAN edited by Janet 


) 


Whitney. 200 pp., 51% x 834, November $2.75 
MAN: net TABLE AND IMMUTABLE by Kurt Riezler. 
384 pp., 51% x 83, December ... . $5.00 Al 


INVASION 1944: ROMMEL AND THE NORMANDY 
CAMPAIGN by Lt. General Hans Speidel. 196 pp.. “— 
papers, illustrated, 51% x 834, October .. . 


DONNE’S POETRY AND MODERN CRITICISM by 
Leonard Unger. 102 pp., 514 x 814, October .... $3.00 
THE GARDEN OF PERFECT BRIGHTNESS by Hope 
Dandy. 237 pp., illustrated, index, 51% x 834, August. $3.50 Th 
IN THE PATH OF MAHATMA GANDHI by George 
Catlin, 336 pp.. frontispiece, 51% x 83<, November $3.50 


Publisher of the Great Books and of Measure 
—A Critical Review .. . Robert M. Hutchins, 
Chairman, Editorial committee. ra 











enry 


eg ne ry 
20 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





———$———— 
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The public will be asking for these Harper Books 


Chief of the Army Field Forces 
GENERAL MARK W. CLARK'S 


Calculated Risk the Story of the War in the Mediterranean 


Outspoken and informal, General Clark’s account of crucial events of the 
war and the immediate postwar period has the breathless quality of a great 
story of adventure. With 16 pages of photographs and maps. 


Coming October 18. $5.00 
WILLIAM HARLAN HALE'S 


Horace Greeley: Voice of the People 


Introducing much fresh material. Mr. Hale has written the “most fascinating 
story of Uncle Horace’s rise from printer’s devil to Presidential candidate. 
A definitive biography of a newspaperman by a newspaperman.”—Library 
Journal. $4.00 


JOYCE CARY'S 
A Fearful Joy 


The new novel by the author of HERSELF SURPRISED, TO BE A 
PILGRIM and THE HORSE’S MOUTH is “full of his best fun.”—London 
Daily Telegraph. The story of a stormy romance which kept time with a 
swiftly changing world for more than fifty years. Coming October 4. $3.00 


EMILY KIMBROUGH'S 


The Innocents from Indiana 


The merry link in a captivating saga. What happened to the author of HOW 
DEAR TO MY HEART and OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 
during the years when she was growing up. 

Illustrated. Coming October 18. $2.75 


ANITA LIBMAN LEBESON'S 
Pilgrim People 


The only complete and popularly written history of the Jews in America 


from 1492 to 1950. “Sensitive and beautifully written . . . much new and 
fascinating material.”—Isapore S. Meyer, Librarian, American Jewish Historical 
Society. 16 pages of illustrations. Coming October 4. $6.00 


THOMAS SUGRUE'S 
Watch for the Morning 


“A beautifully written, sensitive, and wonderfully moving story of Palestine 
told through the lives of the people who struggled and fought for it... 
Highly recommended.”—Library Journal. Maps. $3.50 


Edited by SOMERSET DE CHAIR 


' o 
Napoleon's Memoirs 
Now available for the first time in America, Napoleon’s “lost” autobiography 
which he dictated in exile on St. Helena. A priceless historical record, out of 
print for over a century, this new edition was edited by a noted British 
writer and Member of Parliament. Illustrations and maps. 
Coming October 4. $7.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd St., N.Y. 16 
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<> THE LONG anp tHe SHORT OF IT 


By Cathleen Schurr. Illustrated by Dorothy Maas. The Turnipseeds, 
Mr. T.,who was the long of it, and Mrs. T., who was the short of it 
come to delight children of the picture-book age—as they were delighted 
with THE SHy LITTLE KITTEN, Mrs. Schurr’s previous juvenile. This 
simple tale of Mr. T., who discovered that he was not too tall, and Mrs 
T., who turned out to be quite happy that she was so short, will quickly 
win its way to the hearts of children everywhere. 67% x 5. 56 pages. Two 
colors. Ages 3-7. Oct. $1.50 


THE MERRY MEN OF GOTHAM 


By M. A. Jagendorf. Who hasn't heard of the wise and merry men of 
_ Gotham-town, who tricked the King of England into believing them 
the biggest fools in all the land? Dr. Jagendorf, author of NEw ENGLAnp 
BEANPOT and TyLL ULENSPIEGEL’S MERRY PRANKS, takes us back to 
the days of King John and into quaint old Gotham, where it was the 
height of wisdom to seem foolish and where it was folly to be wise 
514 x 8%. 192 pages. Line illustrations. Ages 8up. Oct. $2.50 


FOREST ANIMALS AND HOW TO DRAW THEM 


By Amy Hogeboom. As the eighth book in an ever more popular WS 
series, Miss Hogeboom presents the friendly animals of the forest: A a 

the beaver, the deer, the squirrel, the raccoon, and many others. <— } 
Uniform with the preceding books in the series, this book consists = 
of photographs, information about each animal, and explicit step- 


by-step drawings that enable the child to draw the animals for \ 
himself. 714 x 81. 32 pages. Photos and line illustrations. 
Ages 6-10. Oct. $1.50 /\ 


THE MIDNIGHT HORSE 


‘ v 4 
By Monica Edwards. Here’s a horse story to top them all! A ghost 
mare racing along the sands at night, a strange gypsy caravan, and 
three youngsters who decide to solve the mystery themselves. The 
setting is the rolling hill country of England, and there is excitement 
(plus horses) on every page. 51% x 8%. 256 pages. Frontispiece illustra- 
tion. Ages 10-14. Oct. $2.50 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH: Captain and Adventurer 


By Geoffrey Trease. A stirring biography of Raleigh, Elizabeth’s Cap- 
tain of the Guards, this book has the action and pace of a good historical 
novel. An authentic picture of Elizabethan England and of the man who 
made it a more exciting era, Mr. Trease’s story will take its place as 
the standard teen-age biography of Sir Walter Raleigh. 51% x 8%. 
224 pages. Ages 12 up. Pub. $2.90 










The Vanguard Press - 424 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Gb FROM COLUMBIA 


IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY SERIES 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY in the UNITED STATES: The General Report 














F IT of the Public Library Inquiry By Robert D. Leigh 
A summary of the findings of the Inquiry, an analytical interpretation of them, 
seeds, and conclusions and suggestions for the consideration of librarians and all others 
: of it, interested in the future of the public library in this country. $3.75 
ighted 
This THE LIBRARY'S PUBLIC By Bernard Berelson 
i Mrs. “Dean Berelson has done a highly skillful job of synthesizing all research literature 
uickly on library book use and users published since 1930.”—Library Journal $3.00 
. Two THE PUBLIC LIBRARY in the POLITICAL PROCESS 
$1.50 By Oliver Garceau 
“This book is an important addition to library literature and deserves to be widely 
read and discussed.” —Library Journal $3.75 
nen of GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS for the CITIZEN 
them By James L. McCamy 
GLAND ". . . provides a clear analysis of numerous problems connected with government 
ack to publications . . . McCamy's insight into government publications and the com- 
as the munication process is inspiring. ’—Pudlic Opinion Quarterly $2.50 
» wise. THE BOOK INDUSTRY By William Miller 
$2.50 “Mr. Miller's book is a rich mine of information. . . . Its wealth of analytical 
ore and mythical lore will repay all who read and write and publish and buy 
and sell and borrow books.”’—New York Times S279 
THE INFORMATION FILM By Gloria Waldron 
\ ‘Here is the most ambitious and industrious examination of the documentary and 
} non-theatrical motion picture to date, notable for its compressed presentation of 
—" | facts, details and points of view.’—Motion Picture Herald $3.75 
j I THE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN By Alice I. Bryan 
4 This report of the PLI is forthcoming. 
\) 
| LIVING WITH BOOKS: The Art of Book Selection. Second Edition 
| By Helen E. Haines 
a i A superior guide to book selection for librarians, discussion- and study-grou 
P ) : < art . y-s P 
ghost leaders, and readers’ advisers. Extensive revisions. Miss Haines surveys com- 
. ont munity interests and needs, summarizes the principles that underlie selection, and 
ne analyzes the value of books as tested by libraries. There is a discussion of current 
. The book reviews and of techniques in criticizing and summarizing a book briefly. 
ement Also a section on the physical aspects of books, and a section surveying the lead- 
lustra- ing classes of literature giving their characteristics and fifty leading books in each 
$2 50 C lass. $5.00 
THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE: Its First Hundred Years 
By Philip Van Ingen 
Cc “A personalized history by a scholarly writer with a thorough knowledge of his 
} ap- subject, critical independence, wit, and an informal and adroit literary style.”— 
torical New York Historical Society Quarterly $10.00 
in who 
ace as 
oa COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS -¥ 
$2.50 





Coming November 20—The Columbia Encyclopedia, Second Edition Gl 
2960 BROADWAY NEW YORK 27 
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GOOD THINGS FOR 
CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 





NOAH AND HIS ARK sy crorce noir 


There are chuckles in the telling and the illustrations of this 
story of Noah, a kindly farmer, and his three young sons who, 
with the help of some animals, built the Ark and sailed away 
on the first world cruise. $2.00 


TREASURE CAVE sy cart LANe 


An adventure story for older boys which has such an accurate, 
lifelike background of sailing that to read it is almost like 
learning to sail by experience, Illustrated with line drawings 
by the author. $2.75 


ROBIN ON THE RIVER sy marorie HAYES 
Besides the fascination of discovering how Sol, a sea lion, 
becomes a trained seal, three mysterious elements make this 
a lively story about children who have a fine time making the 
most of uncommon circumstances. Black and white drawings 
by ADOLPH TREIDLER. October 26. $2.50 


DEBBIE JONES sy Laura CoopER RENDINA 


Debbie Jones, popular teen-age heroine of ROOMMATES, embarks 
on her second year at Pine Ridge School, speedily taking 
aboard, not one roommate but a whole new set of interesting 
problems, Frontispiece and jacket by RUTH KING. 


October 5. $2.50 
BLUE RIBBONS FOR MEG 


*y ADELE DeLEEUW. Fun and adventures of children on a 
. S. Army Cavalry post in the 1900s, Illustrated by “mac” 
SCHWEITZER. $2.50 


ADVENTURES WITH THE GIANTS 


By CATHARINE SELLEW. Famous stories of Norse mythology. 
Illustrated with two-tone drawings by STEELE SAVAGE. $2.50 


AT PADDY THE BEAVER’S POND 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS. The favorite characters of Mr. 
Burgess’s books gather at a “Community Center” deep in the 
Green Forest, With drawings by HARRISON CADY. $2.00 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT MYSTERY 
By ELLERY QUEEN, JR. Behind the scenes at the circus when 
Djuna helps to ferret out the “grifters’” who plague the 
Big Top. $2.50 
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A PURPOSEFUL NON-FICTION LIST 


for Libraries 


LITERATURE ————— 


THE MYSTERY OF HAMLET, KING OF DENMARK, or What We Will 
by Percy Mackaye 

A tetralogy (4 plays) with Prelude and Postlude, author’s Preface as Afterword, Com- 

mentary by Erlo van Waveren, original music, notes, and bibliography of MacKaye’s pub- 

lished (and some unpublished) work. 

800 pages, buckram bound, slipcase. Limited to 357 copies . . . autographed and numbered. 

A little more than 100 are available. Page size 834.x 13. Titles: The Ghost of Elsinore, 

The Fool in Eden Garden, Odin Against Christus, The Serpent in the Orchard. 

This extraordinary piece of writing in blank verse depicts the events at Elsinore leading 

up to, and culminating in, the opening scene of Shakespeare’s Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, 

Prince of Denmark. 

An important, invaluable book for all students, research scholars and readers interested in 

English-American literature, drama, poetry and the Elizabethan period. 

An outstanding example of design and calligraphy (done by Raymond DaBoll), typography 

and printing. 

Write for details of special offer to Libraries only while copies are still available. $100 


THE MYSTERY OF HAMLET, KING OF DENMARK, or What We Will 
Popular Edition by Percy MacKaye 


Note description above. This edition is an offset reproduction of the above (Size 6x9). 
It does not contain the Prelude, bibliography, or notes other than those which refer directly 
to the four plays. 700 pages. October 30. $6.50 


HISTORY 
THE WAR WITHOUT GRANT By Robert R. McCormick 


An important segment of Civil War history containing many little-known details pertinent 
to major and minor Civil War battles. 

Special feature: 21 maps made for this book, showing the armies, topographical features, 
cities, towns, etc. Beautifully printed in four colors. 274 pages, including maps.October 30. 


$7.50 
ULYSSES S. GRANT By Robert McCormick 
A significant biography and a companion volume to THE WAR WITHOUT GRANT. 
A reissue, originally published 1934 by Appleton Century. October 30. $5.00 


PHILOSOPHY ———— 


THE UNIVERSE IS MY HOBBY By Dudley Zuver 

A Harper Brothers editor, and author of CAN THESE BONES LIVE? and SALVA- 
TION BY LAUGHTER, presents a book which is an American existentialist’s Bill of 
Rights. Serious and humorous, thought provoking and laugh provoking, THE UNIVERSE 
IS MY HOBBY is recommended for the independent-minded only. October 16. $3.00 


TRAVEL 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP: and Then GO to South America 
by Kilda M. Harrell 


A travel book containing essential information of all problems encountered in a cruise and 
visit to South America. Written in a chatty and amusing style. 
Reading the book is as good as taking the trip. October 2. $2.75 


THE BOND WHEELWRIGHT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
145 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 


In Canada: Burns & MacEachern, 165 Elizabeth St., Toronto 
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NE wlan Aovks FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


PETUNIA 


Written and illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. The story of a wonderfully stupid goose 
who found a book and believed it made her wise. Ages 4-8. $1.50 


INTERMEDIATE 
HAUNTED HUTS A Winter Mystery 


By Mary Graham Bonner. Illustrated by Bob Meyers. Nick Samson and his brother 
and sister have some thrilling adventures during their winter holiday at Deep Hollow. 


Ages 8-12. $2.00 
THREE RING CIRCHS 


Written and illustrated by Emma L. Brock. Sally yearns to be a trapeze artist, but her 
mother finds a way to convince her that there are other careers as glamorous as being a 
circus queen. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


FREDDY THE COWBOY 


By Walter R. Brooks. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Freddy the pig rides to glory again - 
this time astride his buckskin pony. Now that Freddy has turned cowboy, even the cows 
are laughing. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


GIGGLE BOX Funny Stories for Boys and Girls 


Selected by Phyllis R. Fenner. Illustrated by William Steig. Better than laughing gas - 
these hilarious stories by a dozen well-known writers will force young readers out of their 
seats from sheer delirium. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 
JOHN HENRY AND HIS HAMMER 


By Harold W. Felton. Illustrated by Aldren A. Watson. The engaging story of the 
b j . gaging : 

great superman of American folklore who, at the age of one, started out to build America 
with a hammer in his hand. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


MOJAVE JOE 


By Dustin C. Scoft. lilustrated by Robert Candy. Mojave Joe, a tough, wily coyote, was 
carted half way across the country to be caged for the zoo. The story of his trek back to his 
native haunts is a rare and exciting drama of wild life. Ages 10-14. $2.00 


SPARROW HAWK 


By Meridel Le Sueur. Illustrated by William Moyers. A beautifully written story of a 
Sauk Indian boy who attempts to show the white settlers how to grow better corn, but is 
forced to fight them to save his tribe from their trickery. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


SURF MAN the Adventures of a Coast Guard Dog 


By Colonel S. P. Meek. A dramatic story of the Coast Guard in which a fearless 
Chesapeake retriever and his master are hurled into the midst of a rapid succession of excit- 
ing adventures. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


SAGEBRUSH FILLY 


By Eugenia Stone. Illustrated by Earl Mayan. A warm-hearted story of a boy whose 
devotion to his colt, lost in the hills of Nevada, takes him on a search that proves dangerous 
and exciting. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. $2.50 


Ages 10-14. $2 
Send for free catalogue 
of Borzoi Books for Young People 








Published by ALFRED A. KNOPF, 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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goose « hep PACTS AND IDEAS 
$1.50 
rother 
wa STRAIGHT THINKING ON WORLD AFFAIRS! 
2.00 
— a today are too busy to waste time on mere rehashes of news and opinion. 
eing a More and more they demand clear, straight-from-the-shoulder presentations of 
$2.50 pertinent facts to help them understand today’s kaleidoscopic events. 
gain - THE REPORTER was conceived to fill this great need for perspective on the news. 
COWS It covers only subjects of continuing importance that affect the welfare of the 
$2.5 : _— 
” United States. It reports them focally, objectively, and fully. Often, when neces- 
sary for complete understanding, it publishes simultaneously several related 
‘as — ° . ° 
Pee articles on a many-sided subject. 
$2.50 
THE REPORTER is edited by Max Ascoli, an internationally-known political writer, 
author of The Power of Freedom, and Dean of the Graduate Faculty of the New 
te School for Social Research. Its contributors are all experts in their fields. Its illus- 
DF the 
anies trators are some of the country’s best artists. THE REPORTER, now nearly two 
$2.50 years old, is already in many of the best municipal, federal, college and school 
libraries which have found that its reports on national and international affairs, 
e, Was national defense, government, business, labor, and education are invaluable for 
— reference because the magazine does not become quickly out of date. 
aa THE REPORTER IS “INDISPENSABLE” 
re W. W. Waymack, former Atomic Energy Commissioner, writes: ‘I have found THE REPORTER a 
4 magazine of great appeal. | could use all or most of the conventional adjectives, such as ‘chal- 
lenging,’ ‘stimulating,’ and the rest. | could use them quite conscientiously. But what it all boils 
arless down to is that THE REPORTER, for me, fills a place that | only vaguely recognized to exist, fills 
pe it well and usefully, and is indispensable now.” 
2.50 
aii EVERY LIBRARY NEEDS THE REPORTER 
Vv 
rerous THE REPORTER’s authoritative articles provide invaluable reference material. Back files are in 
$2.50 constant demand; are always timely. People who want to be well-informed need THE REPORTER. 
ONE YEAR, $5 TWO YEARS, $8 THREE YEARS, $10 
aE ORES Ae Order your subscription 
Vol. |, April-December, 1949 today through your agent, 
Vol. Il, January-June, 1950 or 
THE REPORTER * 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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“PAN AMERICAN UNIO 


PERIODIC 
PUBLICATIONS 


4 

AMERICAS—a monthly illustrated mag- 
azine about the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere. Separate English, Spanish 
and Portuguese editions. $3.00 per year; 
$5.50 for two years, each language.* 
ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICAN STATES—a quarterly; 
containing official documents of the Or- 
ganization. Separate English Spanish, 
Portuguese and French editions. $2.00 
per year, each lanquage.* 

*For countries outside the Postal Union 
of the Americas and Spain, add $1.00. 


NON-PERIODIC 
PUBLICATIONS 


A SERIES ON THE THOUGHT AND 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS— 
of special interest to professors of Span- 
ish and Portuguese, as these publications 
are published in those languages: JUSTO 
SIERRA, CARLOS ARTURO TORRES, 
MACHADO DE ASSIS, PRECURSORES 
DEL MODERNISMO and LA FILOSOFIA 
LATINOAMERICANA CONTEMPORA- 
NEA, at prices 50c to 
$1.75. 

INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL YEAR- 
BOOK—an annual survey of the devel- 
opment of inter-American regional law. 
The first of a series of Yearbooks to 
record and interpret all significant legal 
events affecting the Americas. The lan- 
guage plan has been in general to repro- 
duce the articles in the language of the 
contributor. | Vol.: $3.00. 
STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
AMERICAN NATIONS—a compendium 
of statistical services and activities in 
each of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere in their original language; 
each section contains an English sum- 
mary; 842p. Printed in 1941. $5.00. 
ALSO, MANY OTHER AUTHORITA- 
TIVE PUBLICATIONS — indispensable 
to persons interested in inter-American 
affairs—on philosophy, literature, foreign 
trade, law, travel, music, statistics, etc.; 
distributed at a nominal price. 

A list will be sent upon request 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D.C. 


ranging from 


———— 


























SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries, 
$1.75 


Classification Schemes and Subject 
Headings List Loan Collection. 
Rev. Ed. $1.25 

Contributions Toward A_ Special 
Library Glossary. 2nd. Ed. $1.25 

Creation & Development of an In- 
surance Library. Revised Edi- 
tion. $2.00 


Employers’ Evaluation of Training 


for the Special Librarian. $1.00 
Fakes & Forgeries in the Fine Arts. 
$1.75 

Handbook of Commercial, TF inan- 


cial and Information Services 


$3.00 


List of Subject Headings for 
Chemistry Libraries. $1.50 
Numerical Index to the Bibliog- 


raphy of Scientific and Industrial 
Reports, Vols. 1-10. $10.00 
Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and 
Public Welfare. .$1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Sta- 
tistics. Rev. Ed. $1.75 


Subject Headings for Aeronautical 


Engineering Libraries. $4.00 
Union List of Technical Periodi- 
cals. $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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WON’T YOU JOIN US? 


FRANKLIN 


Two outstanding new 


“FIRST BOOKS” 


“Each one is a necessity !“’— GUY NEFF 
Better Homes and Gardens 


< 


THE FIRST BOOK OF 


STONES 


$1.50, Sept. 


@ Please send 
for complete list 


THE FIRST BOOK OF 
of titles in the 


INDIANS = sfsivepinit: 


$1.50, Sept. series. 


The first smash-hit 
story in our new 
7-11 SERIES 


THIS BOY CODY 
by LEON WILSON 
What oa book! So fresh and alive 
d rea Books with tha 
n few.’’—Ruth Tooze. “Th 
2 contemporary Cumberland A 


experience 
a — Virginio Kirk 


Hlustrated by URSULA KOERING. $2.50, published 
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Another of those 
‘terrific triple title best-sellers 


INDIANS, INDIANS, 
INDIANS a 


A 
Sto 
an 
wa 
wa 
rel) 
Se 
by 


A fine and provocative 
adult novel about an 
artist against the 
destructive forces of 


modern living . . . 


THE TOUGH AND THE 
TENDER by MINA LEWITON 


author of The Divided Heart and A Cup of Courage. 
$3.00, September 


14'S | FRANKLIN WATTS, inc. 
5 Me 285 Madison Avenue 


New York 17 














Books for Individuals 


Kg--Grade 6 


Adventuring with Books lists 
. nonfiction 


fiction . . . poetry . . 


selected 


arranged by topics 


graded 


annotated (honestly) 


Indexes ! 
115 pages 


Prices ! 


(ten or more, $.50 each) 


by teachers and librarians 
who know children. 


Publishers ! 


$.65 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 West 68th Street 


Chicago 21 

















TWO UNUSUAL BOOKS 
by SOPHIA NAUMBURG 


Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge. Certificate 
f Merit, N.Y. School of Floral Designing 


THE TRICK OF MAKING YOUR 
OWN CORSAGES 
A beautiful little book with complete instructions, 
fully illustrated. $1.00 postpaid. 


THE TRICK OF GROWING 
HOUSE PLANTS IN EVERY WINDOW 


A handy book for the busy woman. Printed on 
four colors of paper, which show at a glance, 
which plants to grow in your North, South, East 
or West window. 80 pages, 60 illustrations, water- 
proof cover. Recommended by National Council 
of State Garden Clubs. $2.00 postpaid. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Order direct from 


FLORAL ART, Publishers 
Dept. BW, Box 85 


West Englewood, New Jersey 




















Ready in November ! 
7th EDITION 


WHO'S WHO 


COLORED AMERICA 


The Illustrated Biographical Directory of 
Notable Living Persons of African 
Descent in the United States 


More than 3,000 biographical sketches ... 
Accurate . . . New Feature: Tables Show- 
ing Vocational and Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Biographees. .. . 


Handy Size: 6x 9 Pages: 656 
$10.00 


Price Includes Postage and 


Handling Charges 


CHRISTIAN E. BURCKEL & ASSOCIATES * 
33 & 35 Washington Street Yonkers, N.Y. 





* Publishers of The College Blue Book 
and other Technical Manuals 
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NOVEMBER IS JEWISH BOOK MONTH 
ORDER NOW 





THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE REFERENCE SOURCE 


Covering more than 5000 years of Jewish History, Laws, 
Customs, Science, Art, Drama, Literature, Folklore, Wit and 
Humor, Music, Medicine, Culture, Famous Men and Women. 


FACTS ABOUT THE 


UNIVERSAL JEWISH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


e 10 Volumes 


Free Reading Guide & 
Index 


Recommended by promi- 
nent educators; Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin 
of the A.L.A.; National 
Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 


¢ Represents 15 years of re- 
search by 613 world- 


renowned scholars. 


Over 5,000,000 Words 
50,000 Biographies 
12,500 Articles 
4,500 Illustrations 
6,500 Pages 


time use. 


Printed in English 


Price $125.00 


Library Discount 10% 





Designed & bound for life- 





UNIVERSAL 
JEWISH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Comprehensive! Factual! Impartial! The scope 
of this monumental work is truly amazing. Here at 
one’s fingertips is everything known about a people 


whose heritage is as old as recorded civilization. 


The UNIVERSAL JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
has served as a fountain of knowledge . . . furthers 
interfaith tolerance and understanding . . . an anti- 


dote to prejudice for thinking people everywhere. 


Rev. Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, President 
of The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews: “I am deeply impressed 
with the quality and the comprehensiveness 
of The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. It 
is of value not merely to Jews but to the 
thoughtful of all religious and racial 
groups. The historian, the antiquarian, the 
student, Jewish or Christian, publicist and 
statesman, will find it a mine of information 
and inspiration.” 





PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW «e DISPLAY THIS MONUMENTAL 
WORK DURING JEWISH BOOK MONTH ¢ FURTHER INTERFAITH 
TOLERANCE AND UNDERSTANDING 


UNIVERSAL JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA CO. Inc. 


233 SPRING STREET NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Books... and Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. O io St. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago $3. Mitesh 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 














SU PAIE | ook Week 
wey...) Displays 


from our Ed- 
ucational Cat- 


o 

sian, sealind in 2 colors 

free on request. 
Mention sub- . ‘ 
jects desired. ready for cutting and using 
Complete cata- ” ° 
log ready sum. 10”—Cut out Figures of 
mer of 1950. 


) z0,setu—sena | Ml CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS 


books you may have 
for sale or exchange. and 


pT a BOOK CHARACTERS SUCH AS- 


NEW-—- USED Homer Price 


Tom Sawyer 
TEXT and REFERENCE Becky Thatcher 


BOOKS sie 
Black Stallion 


MANY OUT-OF-PRINT TITLES IN STOCK 
$y Write for further information 
4 5 COLLEGE BOOK CO. STURGIS PRINTING CO., Inc. 


.O. is, ich. 
COLUMBUS 1. OHIO P.O. Box 329 e Sturgis, Mic 
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Dollie sti Einding Fabrice 


for these outstandingly valuable works! 


Because in each case the publishers knew that Holliston Binding Fabrics 

are a positive assurance of long and useful physical lives to the books 

they bind! 

Each of these significant publishing undertakings preserves the treasures 

of the past; its binding must withstand the continuous usage of countless 

scholars and the wear of the years. No wonder, then, that the publishers 
chose Holliston Binding Fabrics. 


Send for sample books of Holliston 
Roxite Library Buckram. It is 
durable, water-repellent and dirt- 
resistant — and is made in a full 
range of colors. 


THE 
NEKCSEI-LIPOCZ 
BIBLE 
Published By The Li- 

brary of Congress. 

THE PAPERS OF 
THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 
VOL. I 

First of 52 projected 

volumes containing the 

almost incredible 

volume of JEFFER- 

SON’S WORKS. Pub- 


lished by the Princeton 
University Press. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











for paper-covered pamphlets! 




















Here is a new binder specially made for stapling, 
Simply place the pamphlet between the binder 
covers ... staple it . . . and you're ready to 
use it. There is nothing to moisten — no drilling 
or sewing. 

Speedy Binder covers are smooth finish, light green, long 
wearing pressboard with nipped corners. Binding cloth is 
dark green covering the hinge strip which is made of 
special material for easy stapling. 

Speedy Binders are for pamphlets up to %” in thickness . . . for use with No, 
225 Stapling Machine. Made in same size as Pamphlet Binders and Multibinders. 
The 6 x 9 inch size is priced at $23.75 per 100. Transportation paid. For free 
sample and prices — write today. 





@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. piel Glo), me. al sm 











r CERTIFIED \ 
y ef foot” ‘“ UBRARY ‘piNnel RY 
e e c : 
galt® ger" 


&r 
We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for . 
durable and attractive school and library bindings 
We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements. 
1 





ademaekers v8; : 


THe Geratp F. Sutiirr Co. 
New York Representatives 


HempstTeaD :-: New York 
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lo ok at the savings 


when you charge books photographically 


eee oe — 


rubber stamp- 
.no more pencil 
wielding when you have a Recordak Junior 
Microfilmer at your book-charging desk. The 
borrower’s card, the book card, and a pre- 
dated and pre-numbered date-due card are 
placed side-by-side in the machine. Then... a 
button is pushed—the library gets a photo- 
graphically accurate and complete record ... 
and the borrower is on his way with the three 
ecards in the book’s pocket. That’s the simple 
routine for each book charged—3 times faster 
than the old manual method. 


You don’t 

have to compare cards 

or rubber stamp them. Just check 

the date-due card (returned with each book) 
and file it in sequence. 


dnoshewes Pe 


book card remains in 


Since the 
petuene 

the pocket, books can be returned to 

the shelves immediately —eliminating the age- 


old “slipping” bottleneck. 


“i 

b oks ohecked fast? “Gaps” in 
Overdue 0 the file of returned date- 
due cards are noted, and the corre- 
sponding film records checked on the screen 
of the Recordak Junior Microfilmer, to 
identify the borrowers. 


des...0 faster, simpler operation from start to 
finish. And as leading libraries figure it, this 
adds up to 2 cents saved per book borrowed. 
It will pay you to get complete details on 
Recordak Photographic Book Charging soon. 
Write Recordak Corporation, (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
and its library application 


*Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO PERMA! 


Are you missing ang period of 
this 50 years of important indexing) 


Check your shelves for replacements and 
missing volumes 


Write for your service basis rate 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY REAIID 


An author and subject index (willie for fi 
In two volumes page 
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Permanent Volumes Available 


. 1900-1904* IX. July 1932-June 1935 
. 1905-1909* X. July 1935-June 1937 


. 1910-1914* XI. July 1937-June 1939 
. 1915-1918* XII. July 1939-June 1941 
. 1919-1921 XIII. July 1941-June 1943 
. 1922-1924 XIV. July 1943-April 1945 
VII. 1925-1928 XV. May 1945-April 1947 
VIII. 1929-Sune XVI. May 1947-Aprik 1949 


* Just reprinted. 





0 Available 
IDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE: 1890-1899 


dex (will for fiction) to 51 periodicals of recognized reference value. 


volume pages. Write for your service basis rate. 





THEEWILSON COMPANY New York 52, New York 
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EXPERIMENTS om see Ponts 
2 Geome ant Weve hey Come fren 


ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD by Irma E. Web- 
ber. Plant and animal adaptation. $1.65 
BITS THAT GROW BIG by Irma E. Webber. 
Plant reproduction with experiments. $1.65 
GOOD WwoRK by John G. McCullough. The 
jobs children dream about, described vividly. 
$1.90 

HOW YOUR BODY WORKS by Herman and Nina 
Schneider. Introduction to physiology with 
simple experiments. $2.50 

LET'S FIND OUT by Herman and Nina 
Schneider. About heat, weather and air, with 
simple experiments. $1.90 

LETS LOOK INSIDE YOUR HOUSE by Herman 
and Nina Schneider. About water, heat and 
electricity, with simple experiments. $1.90 


THE LITTLE FISHERMAN by Margaret Wise 
Brown. A day in the life of a big and little 
fisherman. $1.90 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Inc. 


Important Library Books Now 


Full Cloth Bindings 


Some of the most popular Young Scott Books are now available 
in full cloth bindings. Send for our catalog which gives complete 
descriptions of all our books. 


WINTER NOISY BOOK by Margaret Wise Brown. 
Everyday noises made almost audible in words 
and pictures. $1.65 


NOW TRY THIS by Herman and Nina Schneider. 
Friction, leverage, wheels, inclined plane, with 
experiments. $1.90 


SOMETHING OLD, SOMETHING NEW by Dorothy 
Canfield. Real people and places from our 
country’s history. $2.50 


TIMID TIMOTHY by Gweneira Williams. An 
appealing picture book about a kitten who 
learned to be brave. $1.50 


TRAVELERS ALL by Irma E. 


Webber. The 
story of how plants go places. 5 


$1.25 


WHILE SUSIE SLEEPS by Nina Schneider. Sat 
isfies children’s curiosity about what happens 
while they are asleep. $1.90 


8 West 13th Street, New York, 11. 























Many Valuable Findings Appear First in Pamphlets 


May we send you a sample copy of the 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE CATALOG? 


It is a monthly descriptive list of some 400 new pamphlets. 


Ask for a sample copy on a postcard addressed to 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY e 950 University Avenue @ New York 52, N.Y. 














protective Universal COVERS 


@ Easy to 


use, and inexpensive 


® A few minutes to put on, and are 
used again and again 


Send for free samples and literature 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


A Division of Bro-Dart Industries 


62 E. ALPINE ST 





NEWARK 5, N. J 
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What a wonderlul book 
or our children’s department” 


_, Comment so frequently heard at the Cleveland Convention 


From folks who know their books, the new 
Better Homes & Gardens Story Book gets an extra 
warm reception. You'll be delighted with the 
six-color cover, stamped on heavy buckram. You'll 
admire the fine paper and easy-to-read type. And 
you'll enthusiastically approve the selection of 
best-loved stories and poems in children’s literature. 
Retail price, $2.95. Special Library price, $2.95, 
i288 33145, f.0.b., Des Moines. 


° ° ; including includin 
including Little Black Sambo Edward Lear Tony Ress 

The Little Red Hen The House That Jack Rudyard Kipling Randolph Caldecott 
Over in the Meadow Built Robert Louis Stevenson Alexander Dobkin 
How Charlie Made The King’s Breakfast — Christina Rossetti Jessie Wilcox Smith 


a FAMOUS STORIES AND POEMS FAMOUS AUTHORS NOTED ILLUSTRATORS 
\ Topsy Love Him Old Mother Hubbard A. A. Milne Walter Crane 


HOW MANY CAN YOU USE? 


/ 
We've designed these attractive posters, 


ts such fu ri e I Rul 5-COLOR POSTERS 
\ 


especially for libraries. Full size, 14”x19” 
—plenty of space to mark time and place. 
To get one for each of your bulletin 
boards, just send the handy coupon below. 


Book Dept., Better Homes & Gardens 
100 Meredith Bidg., Des Moines 3, lowa 


( ) Without obligation, please send story hour 


( ) We have already ordered 
of the new BH&G Story Book. 


( ) Our order for copies of the Better 
Homes & Gardens Story Book is enclosed at 
special library price of $2.95 less 331% f.o.b., 
Des Moines. 


Name of Library 


Ill be there..will you? =~ 


Bwtlaerteed Wy-ccecarcesansencaceressecensnsinsinecesssennescas 
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Your catalogues and indexes will take on new 
meaning when you read 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY: 


Half a Century of Bibliographic Publishing 


By JOHN LAWLER $3.00 


This book tells how such basic library services as the Readers’ Guid. 
to Periodical Literature, the Cumulative Book Index, and the Book 
Review Digest came into being and how they are produced. These 
indispensable library services become even more useful when you 
learn what's behind them. 


Those who work with books have expressed warm appreciation of 


this book: 


Says May Lamberton Becker in the New York Herald Tribune Books 


“I have used these catalogues as often as anybody, I think. . . . It is good to 
get in this book case histories of how they are done. ... The H. W. Wilson 
Company, so far as I am concerned, is still an invisible friend. So it is to 
many who will read Mr. Lawler’s account in detail of how it grew—out of 
an enthusiasm and devotion such as, I think, only those concerned with books 
can fully feel or appreciate.” 


And David Dempsey writes in the New York Times Book Revieu 


“John Lawler's account of the origin and growth of this company, from a 
‘man and wife’ business begun with capital of $200, to its present status as a 
beneficent ‘monopoly,’ is a history of modern bibliographic practice.” 


The American Library Association Booklist has this to say: 


“The book is a tribute to Mr. Wilson's ability as a businessman and as a friend 
of the library profession, and it furnishes entertainingly instructive material on 
an important phase of library service.’’ 


Herbert Putnam, Office of the Librarian Emeritus, Library of Congress 
writes: 


. an instructive record and characterization which I am glad to welcome 
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Stop hunting — 


Go HUNTTING 


FOR YOUR ORDERS FOR CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 12th to the 18th 
WE CAN SUPPLY ALL THE JUVENILES: 
publishers’ binding—OR 
HUNTTING PREBOUND 


(90% of the new titles are already being stocked in our Buckram 
decorative covers—at exceptionally low net prices.) 


! ORDER NOW ! 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


Library Specialists 


Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK e 


OF ANY PUBLISHER e 


IN ANY BINDING 





—= FREUD 


DICTIONARY OF 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Edited by Nandor Fodor and 
Frank Gaynor 
With a preface by Theodor Reik 


A handy one-volume glossary of 
all Freud’s basic terms and con- 
cepts, defined and explained in his 
own words. The source is given in 
each case. Constantly useful for 
psychologists, psychiatrists, psycho- 
analysts, educators and students. 
$3.75 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Desk 124 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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A wonderful NEW book by Mary and Dale 
Goss, the authors of the famous NEA syndicated 
feature of the same name. He is Supervisor of 
art, Seattle Public Schools & Council Member, 
Washington State Art Assn. Easy-to-understand 
CARTOON STYLE .. . 116 simple, entertain- 
ing ideas for children from 9 to 12 that they 
can do themselves. Each idea on a page by itself. 
Includes rainy day fun, outside fun, games and 
puzzles, holiday ideas, gifts, make-believe and 
ornaments. Low Pre-Publication Price ... $1.95 


LITTLE GAMES AND PARTIES 


By Powers Pre-publication 


BOATS, AIRPLANES, and KITES 


By LaBerge 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO.., Inc. 


For 50 years the Manual Arts Press 
1810 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, II. 











“Guaranteed to please” 


Available: 


W cards 


(H and P) 


—A.L.A. Booklist 
Frankel, Godfrey. Bike-ways; introd. by 
Nathan E. Cohen. 1950. 224p. illus. maps. 
oot Pub. Co., 141 E. 44th St., N.Y. 17, 
2.50. 


Guaranteed to please everyone who is a pedal 
pusher, beginner or veteran rider, this bicycle 
handbook contains practical information on 
how to select and ride a bicycle, how to care 
for and repair it, how to tour, camp and hostel, 
how to form a bike club, and organize a 
rodeo. An invitation to a pleasant outdoor 
pastime. 

*796.6 Cycling || Bicycles and tricycles 50-8424 


THE BOOKLIST JULY 1, 1950 
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Recommended... 


in the Standard Catalogs of 
the H. W. Wilson Company 





THE RAINBOW DICTIONARY— 
Wendell W. Wright ............. $3.95 


A gay, exciting dictionary, dramatized with 1100 
colorful illustrations by Joseph Low. 2300 basic 
words are defined in use . . . selected from various 
special word lists. 432 pages, size 84g” x 11”, 
handsomely bound in heavy cloth and with striking 
display jacket. For children from 4 to 10. 

“The first glance showed me that this was the hand- 
somest picture-dictionary I had ever seen, and care- 
ful examination convinced me that in principles, 


method and arrangement it is altogether the most | 


satisfactory." MAY LAMBERTON BECKER, 





Children’s Book Editor of the New York Herald Tribune. | 


And the following 
RAINBOW CLASSICS 


Beautifully illustrated—Sturdily bound 


ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN .... $1.25 
ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER eee. 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND .. $1.25 
ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES .............. $1.25 
BLacK BeEAUTY—Anna Sewell .......... $1.25 
CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES ... Jasin ee: ae 
CHRISTMAS STORIES—Charles Dickens .... $1.25 
E1iGHT Cousins—Louisa May Alcott ..... $1.25 
Cemeeeee eS PAY TASS ook osc cc cdccscs $1.25 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS—Jonathan Swift .... $1.25 
HANS BRINKER OR THE SILVER SKATES .. $1.25 
Hemi—Johanna Spyri ........ pied aan $1.25 
JACK AND JiLt—Louisa May Alcott ..... $1.25 
JANE Eyre—Charlotte Bronte .......... $1.25 
KipNAPPED—Robert Louis Stevenson .... $1.25 


KING OF THE GOLDEN River—John Ruskin $1.25 
LitTLE LAME PriNcE—Dinah Maria Mulock $1.25 


LittLE WOMEN—Louisa May Alcott .... $1.25 
rere ae $1.25 
OLD FASHIONED GikL—Louisa May Alcott $1.25 
PinoccHio—Carlo Collodi ............. $1.25 
PRINCE AND THE PAUPER—Mark Twain .. $1.25 
RAINBOW BooK OF BIBLE STORIES ...... $1.25 
Rosin Hoop—J. Walker McSpadden .... $1.25 
ROBINSON CrusoE—Daniel Defoe ...... $1.25 


Swiss FAMILY RoBINSON—Johanna Wyss $1.25 
Topsy TyLer—James Otis ............ $1.25 
TREASURE ISLAND—Robert Louis Stevenson $1.25 


Distributed to Schools and Libraries by 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 
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The Monumental 
Life of Christ 
by 
Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 


JESUS 
CHRIST 


HIS LIFE, HIS TEACH- 
ING, AND HIS WORK 


This is the complete life of 
Christ which critics received 
with great enthusiasm in its origi 
nal French edition. The eminent 
Jesuit author presents a schol 
arly, understandable work based 
on his lifelong research. In chro 
nological order ne follows the 
Gospels and places events of the 
life of Christ in their authentic 
historical and social setting, ex 
plaining ideas and expressions in 
Well 


documented, the book includes a 


the customs of another age. 


comparison of the [Evangelists 
and synthesis of their teachings 
With footnotes, appendices, full 
indexes. 


Two volumes, in preparation 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1110 Bruce Building 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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Better in 3 Ways For Page Mending 














A new Demco product designed to 
overcome the disadvantages of or- 
dinary tape in page mending. __ 
1. Doesn't shrink or stretch—there- 

fore doesn't leave exposed ad- 
hesive. 


2. Clear and colorless—no yellow- 
ish cast to discolor the page. 

3. Dull finish—easy to read through 
because it doesn’t : 


Write for Details. 


vA 
a 


¢ Z yy EPPILCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 











Just Published 


WHO WAS WHO IN AMERICA 


Volume II (1943-50) 


Over 7500 biographies-in-brief of the 
noteworthy Americans last recorded 
in the necrologies of the five editions 
of “Who’s Who in America” following 
the 21 similarly covered by Volume I. 
First printing. 648 pages. Size: 10% 
by 7'2 inches. Binding matches Vol- 
ume I—full buckram. 


Also Available 
WHO WAS WHO IN AMERICA 
Volume I (1897-1942) 


A reprinting. 24,000 biographies of 
deceased “Who’s Who” biographees 
(Volume 1 to 21). 1408 pages. 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA 


Volume 26 (1950-51) 


Over 46,000 biographical listings. Vo- 
cational-geographical index. 3,348 
pages. 


THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
Chicago-11 U.S.A. 








“«" ALADDIN 
BOOKS 


“Are All Ways Better” 


CHOCOLATE: From 
Mayan to Modern 


Written & illus. by Eula Long. The only 
book giving the full story of this important 
food. A Tale of thrilling exploration, dra- 
matic history, practical geography and ex- 






citing modern commerce. Told in simple 
words and illustrations which give real un- 
derstanding to the how, why and when of 
many things in modern life. 


The PINK MAPLE HOUSE 


By Christine Noble Govan; illus, by Sari. 
A family story—amusing, heartening and 
satisfying. This is the story of almost any 
little girl who grows up in the country, with 
all the feelings, foolishnesses, and anguishes 
of little girls. $2.50 
For full information on all the 
many wonderful Aladdin Books— 
which make reading fun and ad- 
venture for youngsters—write for 
our free illustrated catalog. 
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*AT ALL BOOKSTORES @ 


ALADDIN BOOKS 


554 Madison Avenve, New York 22 
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Librarians and architects confronted with in- 






creasing costs of land, building construction, 






operation, and maintenance are invited to write 






for a free copy of our new bulletin describing 






Snead System Compact Storage. 







SNEAD & Company 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 






Orange, Virginia Phone Orange 2501 





SNEAD PRODUCTS 

Steel Bookstac ks, Su gle 
and Multitier 

Snead System | 
Storage 

Deck Floors, Concrete 

Steel, Marble, etc 


Stack Stairs and Elevator 


Enclosures 

Automatic Book Conve 
ors 

Carrels, Study Units 
Office Enclosures 

Movable Partitions 

Louverall Ceiling Light 
ing & Acoustical Treat 
ment 

Stack Accessorie 

Wood Library Furniture 


j 


and Equipment, newl 


designed for improved 


functional value 
charm 
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The New Look in American Books’ 
By Emily Calcott t 


Adour a year ago Life magazine an- 
nounced that the United States is divided 
into three parts: high-brows, middle-brows, 
and low-brows. I studied the report very 
carefully, for I felt that as a member of the 
faculty of Middle Tennessee State College I 
should convert myself into a high-brow as 
soon as possible. I worked hard at convert- 
ing myself and among other things focused 
my attention sternly on high-brow magazines 
and books. Consequently when I had read 
only high-brow books for a year, I had come 
to the conclusion that the United States is 
going to the dogs and is scared half to death. 

I had read such books as The Aspirin Age, 
a book that proves that everything in the 
Thundering Thirties was wrong—from Cal- 
vin Coolidge to Aimee Semple McPherson. 
Such a book as The Nightmare American For- 
eign Policy, which ought to have for a sub- 
title: “World War III will arrive shortly.” 
After that we needn’t worry because we'll 
all be radioactive. Such a book as The West 
at Bay, which is a study of capitalism's last 
stand. On every page are the war whoops 
of the Communists closing in. . . . Such a 
novel as John Dos Passos’ Grand Design. His 
hero is a Washington bureaucrat and has the 
less engaging qualities of three famous men: 
Harry Hopkins (his illnesses), Henry Wal- 
lace (his crystal gazing), and Dr. Landru, 
the French seducer and murderer. 


* Talk at the Alabama Library Association Conference, 
Florence, April 16, 1950. 


+ Associate Professor of English, Middle Tennessee State 
: . 
College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
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Having presented all these depressing 
facts, the high-brow books went on to say 
that things are going to get a good deal 
worse and we all ought to go home and worry 
ourselves to death in order to escape fur- 
ther unpleasantness. The high-brow books 
went on to say further that nine-tenths of 
the United States couldn't sleep nights now 
because it was so scared. It was scared of 
the hydrogen bomb, and scared because there 
are two million unemployed in Italy, and 
scared because we had run our one and only 
battleship aground, and literally terrified be- 
cause there is no sure cure for the common 
cold. 

That’s what I get trying to be a high-brow. 
I’m a reformed person from this moment, 
because the high-brow books are wrong. The 
United States isn’t worried at all. After all 
there are eight thousand best sellers in the 
United States every year and the eight thous- 
and are a better index to public opinion than 
the few high-brow books. The United States 
is quite cheerful and hopeful. Why on the 
streets, even now, you can still hear an oc- 
casional citizen whistling ‘Rudolph the Red- 
Nosed Reindeer.” That was the very cheerful 
theme song of last Christmas, all about poor 
little Rudolph who had a miserable frustrated 
childhood but finally rose to fame and full 
stature. Rudolph dramatizes the new look in 
American books as well as American psy- 
chology. 

Now this is a very recent change in books. 
There was a time—three short years ago, to 
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be exact—when a thoughtful American moth- 
er left her afternoon novel on the shelf of 
the closet out of reach of the children. There 
was a time—three years ago or less—when 
Boston and London at long last joined hands, 
although in a questionable cause, perhaps, in 
the cause of banning books such as Norman 
Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead and The 
Voice of the Turtle. There was a time when 
American best sellers were divided into about 
three types. 

First and most popular was the psychiatric 
type. I call it the psychiatric type because it 
consisted largely of the cozy revelations of 
love life that one might expect to get from a 
psychiatric couch rather than from the eigh- 
teen-year-old college student that often wrote 
them. A large number of these novels were 
apparently written by persons who had led 
a somewhat sheltered life and had little first- 
hand knowledge of biological probabilities. 
Such a novel was Forever Amber, producing 
a glamour girl that age never withered nor 
custom staled. 

Closely related to the psychiatric novel was 
a second type: the novel about the South. It 
didn’t make much difference what part of the 
South the book was about or what the title 
was. All were about the same thing. Open 
any book and straightway some character ran 
over his grandmother in a T-model Ford be- 
cause he was tired of feeding her. Or gra- 
ciously presented his family with their first 
square meal in nine years: two roosters recent- 
ly drowned in a Mississippi flood. Or roused 
himself from his regular morning nap on the 
family bag of flour, killed a family cockroach 
with a squirt of tobacco juice, and shambled 
out the door to go fishing. 

Closely related to the psychiatric novel and 
the novel about the South was a third type: 
the book of occupational therapy. Such a 
book was Betty McDonald's The Egg and I 
or Mrs. Mike or We Took to the Woods. 
Some were not novels and were more pointed 
than their titles indicate: Care and Feeding of 
Japanese Carp, or Tap Dancing in Ten Eas) 
Lessons. But fiction or nonfiction, all were 
about hobbies that involved large muscle 
movements, little expense, and less thought. 

These are not all the types of books that 
were printed up to the last year or so, but 
were the most abundant types and indicate 
the social and mental interest of the United 
States. 

Actually they all show the same thing: 
that the United States was too sick to know 
it was sick. That all it could do was march 
forward as blank as a zombie and, because it 
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was numb with successive shocks, stimulate 
itself with the most violent of sensations— 
and putter around with a little occupational 
therapy. A depression, a war, and Gabriel 
Heatter had been enough to make a zombie 
out of anybody. 

It wasn’t that running over one’s grand- 
mother in a T-model Ford was ever presented 
as an old Southern custom or that anybody 
ever thought it was. It was simply that ail 
American books are written for a national 
audience and only the most violent accounts 
of life could hold the attention of a nation 
sick from too much living. But all that was 
years and years ago. Three whole years ago. 

It’s good news tonight, as Gabriel Heatter 
would say. The United States has gone soft. 

Let's take a look at the recent crop of books 
about the South, for instance. There are prob- 
ably as many published now as there were 
ten years ago, but—Erskine Caldwell always 
excepted, of course—their tone has changed 
In fact there are two things about them that 
are new and noteworthy. In the first place 
books about the South are now largely non- 
fiction. Typical best sellers about the South 
now are Botkins’ Treasury of Southern Folk 
Lore, Ben Ames Williams’ Diary from Dixie, 
Henry McRaven’s Nashville, Athens of the 
South, Viola Lidell’s Southern Exposure, Ma- 
lone’s Life of Jefferson. Now this is a trend 
not only in Southern books, but in all books, 
this emphasis on nonfiction. In 1949 for the 
first time in recorded American history, non- 
fiction outsold fiction. The best selling five 
novels were only one third of the sales. The 
best selling five books of nonfiction were two 
thirds. 

In the face of this some bright soul has 
suggested that the novels are so bad that 
people have to buy nonfiction from despera 
tion. I question this. Many are, but in 1913 
the adult best seller was Pollyanna. Surely the 
Big Fisherman is better than that! It seems 
to me the United States has learned to read 
Nonfiction is more difficult reading than fic- 
tion. And this brings us back to the books 
about the South. They are written for a more 
consciously thoughtful audience than they 
were a few years ago. 

In the second place, books about the South 
have a different tone. The characters wear 
shoes. One author, T. B, Clarke, in his Sowth- 
ern Country Editor, even hints that some 
Southerners know how to read. At least he 
points out that after the War Between the 
States only 182 newspapers were left in the 
South and that thirty years later there were 
over 2,000. Of course Tennessee Williams 
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continues to tell all about Southern woman- 
hood in such plays as A Streetcar Named 
Desire, but notice, they destroy themselves 
fashionably from psychoneuroses instead of 
from hookworm. 

One wonders why the South continues to 
be emphasized in best sellers. I don’t know, 
but I'm willing to guess. Possibly because it 
remains the number one Economic Problem 
of the country as it was back in 1932 when 
the deluge started. But why has the tone 
changed? Again I'm willing to guess. Pos- 
sibly because it is less of a problem. Southern 
income is up because of the new industries 
that have come in. The TVA section has 
jumped from 40 to 70 per cent of the na- 
tional income, for instance. Not up to New 
York or California yet, but gaining. 

Roger Babson says the greatest changes in 
the country (judging from recent trends) will 
be in the South. It may be that the South has 
income enough to buy a few books now and 
help set their tone. The South had no money 
for books back in 1932. They could call us 
what they pleased. 

Nonfiction, then, and nonfiction about the 
South is on the best seller list. Let’s take some 
other trends and subjects. The subject that 
outsells all other subjects, of course, whether 
fiction or nonfiction, is religion. It makes no 
difference whether it’s Sholem Asch’s Mary 
or Monsignor Sheen’s Peace of Soul or Peale’s 
Guide to Confident Living. If it’s religion it 
sells. New editions of Quo Vadis, Ben Hur, 
and Pilgrim's Progress have come out, too. 

But religion is a broad term. Let's stop and 
analyze these books a minute. They throw an 
interesting light on those who read them. 


Ethics Like Soap Operas? 


Now the Saturday Review of Literature 
insists that the simpler books of the ethical 
type are popular for the same reason that soap 
Operas are popular—the persons in them are 
so much worse off than we are that we feel 
good by comparison. But I wonder if this 
is true. They really tell us nothing revolu- 
tionary, of course. The way to stop worrying, 
says Dale Carnegie, is to stop worrying. But 
here's the interesting thing about these books. 
Almost without exception they urge people 
to go to church, to get peace of mind by mak- 
ing themselves part of the peaceful atmos- 
phere that any church service provides. And 
people apparently are taking the advice of 
such books, for church attendance in the 
United States has now increased enormously. 
In other words the books—written largely 
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by preachers—take a psychiatric approach. 
If one must take a psychiatric approach to 
churchgoing (the choice is theirs, not mine) 
let's consider this: a person who is desperate- 
ly sick mentally sits alone, lost in his own 
misery. It is after he begins to get better 
that he mixes with others and goes to church. 
One has only to go to a veterans’ hospital 
to see this. That being the case, our present 
churchgoing United States is far healthier 
mentally than our hobby-chasing United 
States of three years ago. The country is re- 
gaining a practically Victorian balance of 
emotion. 

Let’s take a second type of so-called re- 
ligious book that is a best seller: the novel 
of religious history. Now the history is in- 
terestingly written. But none of us read his- 
tory for the sake of reading history. If we 
did the Encyclopedia Britannica would be the 
most popular book in the world, and it’s not. 
We read books for emotion. And without 
exception the theme of all the historical books 
is that a worthy ideal will survive regardless 
of violence or social opposition. 

Now the popularity of this theme throws 
an interesting light on the individuals who 
demand it. Only those with hope believe 
that an ideal will survive. How many books 
came out during the early years of the de- 
pression about the lasting quality of an ideal ? 
That was back in the days when Grapes of 
Wrath won a Pulitzer Prize, you remember, 
and when Little Man What Now? was a best 
seller. Books ended with characters just star- 
ing into space. How many books were written 
about the lasting qualities of an ideal when 
we were losing the war at Bataan and the 
Coral Sea? Not until we started winning the 
war did we get John Steinbeck’s The Moon 
Is Down, And now it's not only in the 
religious books that we get the theme of 
the dominant ideal. It’s everywhere. In the 
movies, the Fountainhead; on the radio, the 
Heart of Midlothian and the Scarlet Pimper- 
nel. The United States has taken to idealism 
again. There are those who say this interest 
in religion comes from desperation and hys- 
teria. I don’t see it that way. 

A brief reference to a third type of reli- 
gious book that’s a little on the high-brow 
side, but still a best seller. There is a move- 
ment, called existentialism, which started in 
Europe. It is a scientific attitude toward reli- 
gion and tries to demonstrate through mathe- 
matical equations the existence of divinity and 
a planned universe. Lecomte du Noiiy’s Ha- 
man Destiny does this, So, to a certain extent, 
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does Toynbee’s history of the world. There 
are dozens of others. 

It was against just such a background as 
this that the great Methodist movement 
started two hundred years ago. I wonder if 
we are to have a new and great church like 
that appear in the next few years with a simi- 
lar history of social reform. 

But to go to the best seller that is another 
type of best-selling book: the book of humor. 
There are several things that mark a change 
in these books of humor and make them dif- 
ferent from depression and war humor. In 
the first place, the book of unrelated jokes 
and cartoons is no longer popular. To me 
this is a healthy sign. A book of jokes is the 
proverbial present for a sick person. He can’t 
focus his attention on more than four or 
five lines at a time. The new books of humor 
are long narratives, almost novels. Cheaper 
by the Dozen, for instance, or Father of the 
Bride, both widely popular. The invalid is 
strong enough to sit up and take a little solid 
food, maybe. Let’s look at the content. Most 
of them are about family life—affectionate, 
humorous comment on family life. Now ex- 
cept for Clarence Day's Life with Father, with 
its thinly disguised hatred, no humorous com- 
ment on family life has been made in many 
a year and probably no affectionate comment 
since Little Women. In fact, many sociolo- 
gists thought that family life was quite dead 
in the United States and that Mother’s Day 
was primarily a solem service of commemo- 
ration. Now here the family is, back with 
us, affectionately and humorously. 

Could it have anything to do with the fact 
that the United States seems to have decided 
to have families again? The American birth- 
rate for 1949 was the highest in recorded 
history. And the divorce is the lowest in 
years. Both facts are symptoms of economic 
optimism, incidentally. During the depres- 
sion the birth rate in the United States was 
very low—as our deserted high schools show 
now. By the same token family life shown 
during the depression was that of the frus- 
trated little moppet in Betty Smith’s A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn. 

Let's look at the quality of the new humor. 
It’s sympathetic, gentle. War and depression 
humor was hard and satirical. Take one of 
the cartoons from Bill Mauldin’s Up Front, 
for instance. It consists of tired American 
soldiers with circles under their eyes leading 
tired German soldiers with circles under their 
eyes to a large prison cage. The caption be- 
low satirizes a newspaper headline and reads: 
“Eager, fresh American troops are bringing 
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in scores of tired disheartened Germans as 
prisoners.”” Or take a famous cartoon that 
came out in the Saturday Evening Post during 
the depression. In the foreground is a young 
man of about seven. By his bearing, com- 
posure, and sophistication he announces him- 
self a product of one of our better schools of 
progressive education. In the background are 
a man and woman who seem to be parents, 
for their faces are filled with adoration. They 
clutch each other a trifle hysterically, though, 
for the progressive education youngster is 
waving a shotgun, and has just announced 
according to the caption: “Today I've de- 
cided that the thing I want to do is be an 
orphan.” 

Now in such books as Father of the Bride. 
the bride doesn’t even kick her father’s shins, 
much less blow his head off with a shotgun. 
The family is a unit, as a matter of fact. It’s 
the situations that Father overcomes that pro- 
voke mirth: Father's first encounter with the 
new in-laws, for instance, and his relief when 
he finds they speak the same language 

This humor may not be as sharp and witty 
as Vergil Partch’s and Thurber’s, but it’s a 
lot healthier. Satire is akin to desperation and 
hysteria. 


The Practical Angle 


There is another type of best-selling book 
the book about architecture, interior decorat- 
ing, cooking, in short, books about household 
affairs. These are not books of occupational 
therapy. A neurotic doesn’t care what color 
the draperies are and he has as little appetite 
as something out of the Fall of the House of 
Usher. These books are for somebody who 
has time, enthusiasm, and particularly money 

Notice the lyric appeal of there recipes 
“As almost everybody knows, a demitasse of 
strong coffee poured over a finishing steak 
makes a far richer juice.’’ Just imagine any- 
body having money enough to buy all that 
coffee! 

In contrast to this, I wonder if any of you 
remember any of the depression recipes. | 
remember one: ‘Go out in August and get 
a rabbit ; it will taste fine. It’s a law just pas- 
sed by the Hoover Congress.” 

The average American citizen ‘hinks he has 
money and leisure and that he’s going to get 
more, regardless of what the statistics say 
about a depression just around the corner. | 
can’t find out just what the economists do 
think. Dr. Sumner Slichton of Harvard is 
very optimistic. He says the per capita in- 
come of the United States has increased so 
much that within thirty years the national 
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income will be 416 million and nobody will 
have to work more than thirty hours a week. 
Other economists take a dim view of the situ- 
ation: the Marshall plan is all wrong, a short 
work week is all wrong, etc., etc. But even 
that modern Jeremiah of journalism, the Wall 
Street Journal, thinks there is no sign of a 
depression within the next year and Business 
Week backs it up. In other words they're 
wildly optimistic, too. And this is a far cry 
from George Orwell’s sad high-brow intima- 
tion that in 1984 people will be eating only 
a few leaves of government-issue grass. 
Another type of best-selling book is the 
book about nature and agriculture. These are 
not practical books about how to raise two 
chickens for every blade of grass. They are 
books written by city people who seem to 
know very little about chickens except that 
they taste good, whether dolloped with cream 
or less exotically cooked. They are written by 
people who like landscapes because they are 
restful and enjoy a glade full of chanting bees 
because they sound pretty. In other words, 
they are books of culture, not agriculture. 
Some of them, of course, are as gooey as a 
Hershey bar in midsummer. For instance: 
“As the bee stooped, the flushed face of a 
young pippin blossom lifted itself toward her 
like a kiss. As she touched its loveliness, a 
breath of summer air sent it dancing upward 
in glee, and the silken petals closed about 
her in a swift embrace.” But on the positive 
side, these agriculture books, like J. W. 
Krutch’s Twelve Seasons or Lewis Gannett's 
Cream Hill show the Rousseau impulse, the 
passion to get away from artificial social stand- 
ards and get back to psychological grass roots. 
And the demand for this sort of writing is 
so real that a paper bound edition of Tho- 
reau's Walden was recently issued. 
_ Another type of best-selling book is the 
foreign translation. Back in the thirties the 
only foreign translations being sold in the 
United States were French post cards, or 
words to that effect. But now there are an 
enormous number of good translations of 
such sound authors as Goethe, Tolstoi, and 
André Gide. Part of this is the response of 
publishers to public demand. Part is deliber- 
ate policy on the part of UNESCO. But regard- 
less of cause, the United States is no longer 
isolationist. It's making up its own mind 
about foreigners. 
_ Another and final type of best-selling book 
is the reprint of the classic in good but cheap 
editions, not expensive limited editions. 
Henry James, George Eliot, Trollope, Dick- 
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ens, Melville, authors who deal with perma- 
nent values, not sensationalism, are widely 
read. This is interesting. Three years ago it 
was impossible to get an inexpensive copy 
of a classic. 

A few years ago it was fashionable to say 
that the United States is the only country that 
ever passed from adolescence to senility with- 
out a period of maturity. And to a superficial 
analyst this seemed true. When the Ameri- 
cans landed in North Africa the United States 
was gaily singing: ‘Pistol Packing Mama, lay 
that pistol down.” When the Italian cam- 
paign began, the United States with equal 
enthusiasm was chanting: ‘Oh, mares eat oats 
and does eat oats and little lambs eat ivy.” 
When the Americans found themseves in the 
Battle of the Bulge, the United States was 
buying more advance copies of Forever Amber 
than of any book ever sold. It looked funny: 
funny peculiar, not funny ha ha. It was nerve 
strain, that’s all. Not daring to let go of the 
superficial and gay. 

Our books show a different story now. We 
have not only let go, but have made a come- 
back emotionally, morally, and I fear to say 
this, perhaps economically. We are hopeful, 
aware, to some extent preoccupied with pub- 
lic and private morality and ways to improve 
both. 

There is one significant omission from the 
best seller list that puzzled me: books on na- 
tional and foreign political policy. These are 
strictly on the high-brow list. The rest of us 
don’t read them. We don’t even read mem- 
oirs of generals any more. Three years ago 
we read books on policy hungrily, insatiably. 

This omission puzzled me a good deal 
until I happened to think of a possible ex- 
planation. Practically every American nowa- 
days is a member of some political activity 
group: the Society for Promoting the Hoover 
Commission, or Care, or Send an Apple to 
the Alsatians Society, or Adopt a Small Chi- 
nese Association. Something of that sort. In 
other words we express our interest in social 
issues now through direct action. We either 
write a letter to our Congressman or we dash 
out and get a Greek family to live in the 
tenant house. We do something. We don’t 
just sit back and read about it. Now we might 
help things if we read about it, too, but ap- 
parently the United States doesn’t think so. 
It's given up worry and refuses to read about 
things it can’t help. Who knows that this 
isn’t the wiser course? We'll all be in better 
shape if we don’t exhaust ourselves with 
worry. And that, it seems to me, is a right 
healthy attitude, too. 
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A long time ago, so long that I am tempted 
to use the time-honored beginning, 
“Once upon a time,” a little boy passed behind 
his teacher's chair in the classroom, murmur- 
ing as he did so, “You have taught me the 
most wonderful thing in the world, how to 
read books.” It was in this group, too, that 
one small boy said to another, “Jack, what do 
you like best in the world?” ‘Why, I don’t 
know,” said Jack. “I do,” said the first boy, 
“wrestling, roast beef, and reading books.” 

I had the privilege of working for several 
years with the teacher of this group and 
learned much from her understanding of 
children and her wisdom in getting the right 
book and the right child together. The inci- 
dents mentioned come from the past, but only 
the other day a school librarian told me how a 
child, slow in reading, not particularly drawn 
to books, was given Jane Hope, by Elizabeth 
Janet Gray, how she fell upon it with enthusi- 
asm, how she could not bear to leave it until 
she had finished it, and how it prompted her 
at once to begin on another worth-while book. 
A fifth grade to whom the Odyssey was being 
read in weekly installments, clapped when the 
teacher said on one occasion that the reading 
could go on—instead of the usual science 
period ; and that, I may say, is in this age quite 
a triumph for literature! 

“It isn’t,” said a wise little Chinese boy, 
talking about that Dr. Dolittle stories, ‘‘that 
they are adventurous or exciting, they are just 
good.” (It was this same little Chinese boy 
who remarked about the Greek myths, “I al- 
ways did like those fancy gods.’’) A nine- 
year-old girl, asked what she liked in the 
Arabian Nights, answered earnestly, ‘The 
amazing wonder of it.’” A six-year-old, deep 
in the picture book stage, packed a great deal 
into his quiet statement, “My favorite friend 
is books,” and an eighth-grade girl expressed 
on her age level the same ability to lose herself 
in the printed page when she said of Madame 
Curie’s biography, ‘I stayed up till ten last 
night, I'm halfway through. I can’t wait to 
finish it. I cried.”” Just recently a ten-year-old 
remarked about Ruth Sawyer’s Roller Skates, 
“I'm crazy about it, it's just the kind I like, 


* Talk given at the School Librarians section: of the New 
York Library Association, April 1950 


+ Author, Lecturer, Book Reviewer, Former Librarian. 
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The Invincible Love of Reading” 


By Anne Thaxter Eaton + 





it’s a character story.” A girl of the same age 
read Howard Pyle’s Otto of the Silver Hand 
and The Hidden Treasure of Glaston, by 
Jewett, and topped off with a modern horse 
story. “It’s good,” was her verdict on the 
latter, “‘but not half as good as Ofto and The 
Hidden Treasure.” 

We have seen great changes in the school 
library situation—even the youngest of the 
school librarians here. If this situation could 
be represented as a map, of which a new and 
revised edition had been made, it would dis- 
play almost as many changes as a political map 
of Europe after World War II. Visual educa- 
tion has appeared over the horizon like a very 
large star. I can remember when school Ii- 
brarians in defining the function and use of a 
school library took pains to mention the fact 
that not only books, but other material, went 
to make up the collection, maps, pictures, 
slides, possibly even victrola records. We felt, 
I think, rather broadminded and progressive 
when we mentioned this type of material for 
the library. Now we sometimes wonder if 
audio-visual material is not going to swallow 
up all the rest. We may even have a night- 
marish dream of entering some library of the 
future to be confronted with shelves entirely 
filled with rolls of microfilm. Equipment for 
audio-visual education is constantly being in- 
creased and improved and it has always been 
easier, perhaps because boards of trustees, 
superintendents, and principals are usually 
men, to get mechanical equipment than to get 
a bigger book fund or to add to the library 
staff. 


Many Diversions 


There are all kinds of diversions in the 
world for child readers today. We hear 
grieved complaints on all sides, from librati- 
ans, from teachers, even from the head of the 
New York City school system, that television 
is taking too much of children’s time and 
attention. We have all of us, alas, found an 
undue enthusiasm for motion pictures and 
radio in our own circle of child friends and 
this, added to the fact that no school librarian 
is ever able to have all he or she wants in the 
way of book fund, staff, equipment, space, 
makes the outlook seem sometimes rather 
grim. But Victor Hugo has said somewhere, 
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“A library is always a matter of faith.” So 
these material needs as they are forced upon us 
_though I know it is hard to forget them 
when they mean long hours, much physical 
work—nevertheless must not be allowed to 
obscure something that in school library work 
is far more important, far more vital, and 
something that in spite of these needs is still 
there. After all, school libraries and school 
librarians exist to bring children and books 
together, to show children that books will help 
them in what they are working at and, even 
more important, that they will open a door for 
them into a world of wonder and beauty and 
high imagination, a world of reality and great 
people, a world of fun and nonsense and 
humor as well as a world of deep seriousness. 


Plenty of Help 


The most overworked librarian in the most 
understaffed library is not alone; behind her 
and beside her stand a group of old and tried 
friends of hers, friends she is introducing to 
boys and girls that they may become their 
friends also. There they stand, a colorful, 
varied group: Robin Hood, Arthur and his 
Knights, Beowulf and Siegfried, the motley 
crew from the fairy tales, Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn, Jo and Meg and Beth and 
Amy from Little Women, Jane Hope and 
Adopted Jane, Adam of the Road, Rat and 
Mole and Toad and Badger from The Wind 
in the Willows, Mr. and Mrs. Doll and family 
from Floating Island, Bilbo Baggins the Hob- 
bit and the Dwarfs he helped so successfully, 
Bhimsa the Dancing Bear and his two young 
traveling companions, Momo, brave little 
Daughter of the Mountains journeying alone 
from the high hills of Tibet to the Indian 
plains in search of her beloved dog when he 
was stolen from her, the ingenious Peterkins, 
Homer Price, kindly Uncle Remus introducing 
Br'er Rabbit, Br’er Fox, and the rest. 

The best remedy for a fit of discouragement 
over the distracting effect of television—we 
went through this with radio, too, and with 
motion pictures—is to sit down with a group 
of children, or with one child, perhaps, and 
with them, through a book, forget the im- 
mediate surroundings, lost in a breathless ad- 
venture, or in the lively doings of boys and 
gitls recounted by a master hand. Hundreds— 
or should I say thousands ?—are at this mo- 
ment looking at television. Let them look— 
we can't help it, anyway—but what can that 
audience that has been sitting before the 
television screen take away that is comparable 
with what the book leaves with the child? The 
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book may not stand for quantity, it does stand 
for quality. Said a young man to a school li- 
brarian just after he returned from World 
War II, “Down in the South Pacific I used to 
sit in the blazing heat and think about that 
Christmas story you told us.’ Will anyone 
some ten years from now recall with pleasure 
a television program? I wonder. 

One thing we must remember, distractions 
and their effect on reading are very visible; 
what books and reading do in the life of a boy 
or girl is less easily detected. Sometimes testi- 
mony is brought to us—let me be personal for 
a moment and quote from a letter, that came 
to me when Reading with Children was pub- 
lished, written by a young woman with whom 
I have had a close book association from the 
time she was twelve. “It [Reading with Chil- 
dren} is a sort of litero-spiritual biography of 
me. You have talked about almost all the 
books mentioned in it with me, many of them 
are on my shelves with your cards as book- 
marks. Thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for the book and the sympathy and 
guidance which it recalls to me.” 

We are not often told as clearly as that. 
Young people are, as a rule, inarticulate. As 
Anne Carroll Moore has so wisely said in an 
article we might well reread for the perspec- 
tive and inspiration it offers (it is “Do Ameri- 
can Children Like Poetry?’ in the second 
“Three Owls’ volume): “Every reader for 
reading’s sake, carries his own smoke screen, 
assumes his own protective coloring.” And we 
all know from our own experience that the 
finest things in the world cannot be weighed 
and measured. 


"A Matter of Faith” 


Let me repeat what Victor Hugo said, ‘A 
library is a matter of faith,” Yes, there must 
be faith on the part of the librarian, that faith 
which comes because of the librarian’s own 
love of books. More vital, more important 
than the finest library room and the finest 
library equipment in the world is that love of 
books on the part of the librarian. Nothing 
else will put books across so successfully. It 
must be genuine, the librarian must have read 
the books, must have a personal conviction 
about them. “Mother,” said a child, telling of 
a reading-aloud hour in school by the school 
librarian, “Miss So and So /7kes to read to us.” 

I read to a group of seven-and eight-year- 
olds a year ago some of Hawthorne's Wonder 
Book, and Tanglewood Tales. 1 know they 
have certain elements of difficulty for the child 
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of today. I realize they are unlikely to have 
for many children of today the extraordinary 
charm they had for me as a child, still I dis- 
like the thought of their going out of chil- 
dren’s experience completely. Perhaps it was 
faith, and hope, that led me to read them to 
this group. That was a year ago. Those chil- 
dren have heard many other books read since 
then, but a few weeks ago one of them, now in 
an older group, came back to say, “Those 
Tanglewood Tales are my favorite book.” 


We Don’t Know All 


Let us remember, to cheer ourselves, that 
there is a great deal going on that we cannot 
see and most certainly cannot pin down in 
figures. That the best reading, the most soul 
satisfying reading done by children, we may 
know nothing about! And let us remember, 
too, for our encouragement, that along with 
the hundreds—or thousands—of boys and 
girls who sit before the television screen, 
there are also some, not so many, but some 
children like those described by Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley in that delightful article in last No- 
vember’s Children’s Book Week number of 
the Times Book Review. “If,” she says, “a 
child is a real reader he will read anything. 
He will read books if they are available—any 
book. Having none handy he will read the 
labels on medicine bottles, the legends on 
cereal boxes, the fine print in magazines which 
sets forth data concerning ownership, place of 
publication, and the proper method of ad- 
dressing manuscripts. He prefers stories de- 
signed for his own age group but if necessary 
he will read his little brother's nursery rhymes 
or the dictionary. He reads while he dresses, 
while he eats, and while he is supposed to be 
washing his hands.” 


A few weeks ago a friend of mine who is 
doing her best to bolster up library service in 
a community very backward from the public 
library point of view, drove to visit a deposit 
station. Three young men in the farmhouse 
were absorbed in television, the arrival of a 
batch of new books was no distraction, the 
interest of the mistress of the house was not 
overwhelming. A knock at the door—it was a 
bright-eyed high school girl, ““Have you some 
more books for me?’’ She returned an armful 
and left with an armful and there was not even 
a glance at the television set. 

And while we are doing our very best to 
see that every child finds something he can and 
will read, so that the miracle which occurs 
when the right book and the right child are 
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brought together may take place for him, let 
us never forget the reading child—let us see to 
it that the gate is opened wide for him so that 
he may go as far as he will, so that, since he is 
eager and ready, he may take the far journeys 
books make possible. . 
I should like to read you something that an 
English friend of mine clipped from the 
Manchester Guardian (May 5, 1948) and sent 
to me. It is called “The Good Librarian.” 


The good librarian, like the good schoolmaster, is 
born for his trade and there are not many of ys 
(provided we read books at all) who will not 
acknowledge a great debt to one librarian at least 
who took us early under his wing and found time 
presumably to the neglect of his other duties—t 
correct our first blundering steps in reading and 
deflect us from the pleasant plains to the less accessi 
ble pinnacles. In the last reckoning that is the test 
of the good librarian; not that he has increased his 
library's membership, or raised the sum of serious 
books on loan, but that here and there some serious 
minded boy or girl found in him a travel agent to an 
unknown world, with consequences not easily as 
sessed by chairmen of committees 

Yesterday at Scarborough, Charles Nowell and 
F. M. Gardiner of Luton, reminded the Library 
Association of two disquieting aspects of the senior 
librarian’s work. There is a danger that by too mud 
emphasis on visual aids our schools may deflect 
attention from books; and again that through the 
low quality of recruits to the poorly paid librarian’s 
profession readers may get wrong advice from y 
men and women whose position behind the counter 
automatically gives them a semi-academic status. But 
sad though it is that one reader in four in Luton 
falls from grace each year, the important thing is 
surely that we should make certain that one reader in 
a thousand with a genuine instinct for books can 
have at his free disposal the means and encourage 
ment to develop his craving to the limit of his 
powers. No schoolmaster, no ill-trained assistant 
can kill this craving but only the good librarian can 
bring it to maturity. 








Television a Hindrance? 


When Joseph Wood Krutch was addressing 
a gathering he was asked if he felt television 
would discourage reading. In reply he said (I 
am quoting from memory) he did not think 
such a thin entertainment as television would 
make much difference in the reading of books 
J. Donald Adams in his column, “Speaking ol 
Books,” that booklovers find continually in- 
spiring, says we exaggerate the threat that 
man’s inventiveness seems to hold: 

No, I think there will be readers tomorrow and 
tomorrow and tomorrow. There is something about 
a man with a book in the quiet of his room or the 
comfort of his bed which sets that experience apatt 
from all other conveyances of information or all 
other exchanges of opinion and thought. For the 
speaker's voice or physical presence may come be- 

(Continued on page 163) 
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Books and the Modern Magazine’ 


By Margaret Cousins t 


WAS born and brought up in the magazine 

business, but I have had, since earliest 
childhood, the greatest reverence for a book 
between hard covers, and for the people who 
are concerned with bringing these books into 
being. I heard so much about publishers 
when I was growing up that I had a very 
hazy set of impressions about them. I was 
absolutely sure, for instance, that all publish- 
ets had long white beards and resembled 
Jehovah, who might possibly be a remote 
relative of theirs. I had also heard that they 
lived in ivory towers and I believed this im- 
plicitly. The first publisher I ever met had 
a roll-top desk, and while he lacked the ivory 
and beard, his presence was impressive 
enough to keep my illusions almost intact. 

In my early days as a working member of 
the magazine press, I found in my contacts 
with publishers that their reaction to maga- 
zines was a little like that of the Englishman 
who was offered corn on the cob at a dinner 
party. When he refused it his hostess asked 
him if he didn’t like corn on the cob. “Yes,” 
he said. “'I like it.” The hostess then recalled 
the platter and he was offered corn on the 
cob again. Once more he refused it. “You 
really don't like corn on the cob, do you?” 
she said. “Oh, yes,” said the Englishman, 
"I like it, but not well enough to eat it.” 
I had the impression that book publishers felt 
magazines were all right in their way, but 
they didn’t weigh much. I am grateful to say 
I feel this attitude has now altered to one of 
mutual cooperation. 

I believe this change is due, at least in part, 
to the consistent efforts of magazines to im- 
prove their offering and to make available to 
a large public a better standard of writing 
and thought. There continues to exist, in a 
diminishing number of quarters, a resistance 
to serialization of books in magazines, but by 
and large, publishers are now willing to co- 
Operate with magazines on publishing dates 
and other problems which arise from seriali- 
zation. 

In my opinion, serialization is a boon to 
book sales which costs the publisher nothing. 
A title is introduced by a magazine to mil- 


_* From a talk to the Woman's National Book Associa- 
tion, May 24, 1949. 


7 Managing editor, Good Housekeeping. 
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lions of potential book buyers, who might 
otherwise never consider book purchase. 
Magazines persuade the people to read, and 
when you have persuaded them to read or 
acquire reading habits, the book market is 
automatically increased, not only for the cur- 
rent serial but for all other books. Magazines 
have the means of luring readers (indeed 
they must lure them), which are not easily 
available to book publishers—the four-color 
illustration, the come-hither blurbs, the rou- 
tine publicity, and the steady month-by- 
month promotion activities which keep the 
public aware of writers’ names and products. 

The economic rewards of magazine seriali- 
zation to an author often free him from re- 
sponsibilities which make demands on his 
time, and enable him to write as he chooses 
without taking time out to hound the wolf 
from the door. This is, I believe, to the pub- 
lisher’s advantage. The unknown writer, 
whose wares are introduced to the millions 
in Mass magazine audiences, has in magazine 
presentation the kind of advertising that can- 
not be purchased, and magazines pay him 
well in the bargain. The established author 
and his publisher may feel this sort of ad- 
vertising is not necessary to a new book by a 
best-selling writer, but three or four million 
imprints of his name and samples of his 
product rarely hurt him. 


Big Names Don’t Matter 


Avid book readers are not prone to read a 
new, best-selling novel in serial form, but 
average magazine readers get interested in an 
author this way and become book purchasers. 
Magazines seek best-selling authors’ works, 
it is true, for their own good, but it is the 
considered opinion of most magazine editors 
now that the name of a best-selling author on 
the cover of a magazine does not appreciably 
spur circulation. There was a time when a 
name on the cover could be actually measured 
in newsstand increases, but that time has lit- 
erally gone with the wind. The magazine 
public no longer buys the name on the cover 
of the current issue. There is literally no 
writer, with the possible exception of Mar- 
garet Mitchell, whose name on the cover 
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would make any marked difference in the sal- 
ability of a given publication. 

Why then do magazines solicit so competi- 
tively the work of best-selling writers? It is 
simply because the best-seller writer gets to 
be a best seller because he has something to 
offer, and because magazines want to raise 
the month-in and month-out standard of their 
offering. Magazines want to give their audi- 
ences something good to read, not only be- 
cause they take pride in their produce, but 
also, of course, because they want the people 
to have confidence in what they will receive 
next month. We are not just taking advan- 
tage of a publisher's long efforts to build up 
a good writer for a quick circulation bonanza. 
We have the same interest in the quality of 
a writer's work and the same wish to present 
him desirably to our established readership 
as the publisher does. Our goals are similar. 

I am sometimes irritated by the attitude of 
writers toward magazines, in this regard, and 
to a degree by publishers who imply that ap- 
pearance of the writer's work in a mass- 
circulation medium will deteriorate his pres- 
tige. This is a fallacy. Magazines are as in- 
sistent on quality—they have to be, at present 
—as book publishers. A few of the books I 
have read in the past six months which are 
going to be published, persuade me that we 
are even more insistent on quality than are 
some publishers. Nevertheless a good popu- 
lar writer recently told me he didn’t propose 
to offer his book for serialization because 
really good writers didn’t sell to magazines. 
This did not come from a literary character 
whose works were too abstruse for popular 
appeal, but from a writer who has made a 
good deal of money from serialization and 
whose tax bracket precludes any big gain at 
present. He is now taking himself very hard. 

Young writers often naively say they want 
to turn out a batch of “junk short stories’’ so 
they can make a living while they devote 
themselves to the more important and serious 
work of writing a book. They imply they 
will have to prostitute their art to bring about 
this situation and that’s too bad, but they will 
bear up since it’s in a good cause. My answer 
to this is that it’s a great deal more difficult 
to write a good short story than it is to write 
a novel, either good or bad, and that junk is 
not what magazines are in the market for. 
No writer needs write down to a popular 
audience today. He has to write up, since it 
is more difficult to write simple, lucid prose 
about subjects which have universal appeal 
than it is to write the oblique, incidental, 
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fragmentary sort of thing that young writers 
think of as literature. If they can learn the 
techniques of good short stories their books 
will invariably be better books. 


Apprenticeship Would Hel p 


A good many books are published which 
would profit by hard apprenticeship in the 
short story medium. I have known publish- 
ers to dissuade promising young people from 
this path and, of course, that is the publish- 
er's prerogative, but the more a man writes 
and markets in any medium which is read 
the better are his chances as novelist and book 
success. It never hurts a writer to write. It is 
true that only in rare instances is the short 
story a way of life, but the expert short story 
teller acquires tools of narrative and charac- 
terization which improve his book gifts, and 
he invariably acquires the itch to extend him- 
self in longer works. 

I would like to reiterate that I think it is 
foolish to persist in saying that magazine 
publishing damages prestige of any sort of 
writer. Good Housekeeping has in the past 
few years published material by Thomas 
Mann, Maeterlinck, Jules Romain, Somerset 
Maugham, Sinclair Lewis, John Van Druten, 
Waugh, and many others we think of as pres 
tige writers. Certainly Mann and Romain 
were presented to many readers who had 
never before read them. The files of Cosmo- 
politan are filled with the greatest names in 
fiction in the twentieth century. We propose 
to continue to present in both these publica- 
tions the best writing that is obtainable. We 
like to work with publishers and we are 
working more closely with them all the time. 


For Exam pl e 


Now, what sort of material are we seek- 
ing? The best examples I can offer are the 
books serialized in Good Housekeeping last 
year: The Foolish Gentlewoman by Margery 
Sharp, a fairly typical English novel of man- 
ners, full of wit and charm; The Secret 
Thread by Ethel Vance, an unusually sus- 
penseful story, containing some fairly serious 
philosophy ; The Plague and I by Betty Mac- 
Donald, a humorous treatment of a serious 
subject; The House and Composition for 
Four Hands by Hilda Lawrence, straight-out 
suspense novels, unusually well done. 1 he 
latter were originally written at the instiga- 
tion of Good Housekeeping, and attracted 
so much attention they were eventually pre- 
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sented by Miss Lawrence’s publishers in book 
form. Occasionally magazines are able to 
reciprocate in this manner. We consistently 
promote the 40,000 word length two-part 
story, which persuades short story writers to 
move around in a little larger medium and 
introduces, as possibilities, potential novelists 
to publishers. This particular type of story is 
a sort of proving ground for future novelists 
and publishers are now scanning these stories 
with unusual interest. 

Cosmopolitan, a general magazine devoted 
entirely to fiction and general articles, has 
considerably more scope in word length and 
subject matter than Good Housekeeping, and 
subject matter can be almost anything which 
will interest a mass audience. Somerset 
Maugham’s Notebooks appeared in three in- 
stallments, and we have been excerpting some 
rather unusual nonfiction for Cosmopolitan. 


Magazine Limitations 


Magazines are limited in some ways which 
do not necessarily apply to publishers. There 
are always limitations of space. We do not 
underestimate our audiences but we do realize 
that our material has to have a certain amount 
of popular appeal. The purchaser who 
chooses a book will probably read it through 
because he made a personal choice of a writer 
and a title. A magazine purchaser simply 
won't finish something he doesn’t like and if 
our readers don’t finish our stories, they don’t 
come back for more. Stories which bewilder, 
confuse, or irritate readers are not good sto- 
ties for magazines. People want to know 
how the storm really ended and they write in 
to find out. We simply can’t handle material 
which is so understated that it is oblique or 
so subtle that only a small percentage of the 
audience appreciates it. We want something 
for everybody and writing which stands the 
test of time almost invariably turns out to be 
easy to read and simple to understand. 

In Good Housekeeping, especially, we 
have to remember that the publication is on 
the coffee table in the home available to all 
ages. We have an obligation to keep it free 
of profanity and abnormalities, salaciousness 
and violence, or other things which might 
corrupt the young. 

If you are familiar with mass magazines 
you may be taking all this with a grain of 
salt. It is true now and then we have to com- 
Promise simply for the lack of something 
better, but this is rare. It is true we insist on 
offering stories, in every issue of our maga- 
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zines, which are designed primarily to enter- 
tain. It is true we do not want to depress and 
frustrate our readers, any more than we want 
to be depressed and frustrated. If we can 
find a superb piece, it will overcome every 
objection. We are always hunting—and oc- 
casionally we find it. 

If we could choose, we would run the sort 
of stories that were once written by Gals- 
worthy, Kipling, Arnold Bennett, Walpole, 
Willa Cather, Edith Wharton, Rebecca West, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ring Lardner, Damon 
Runyon, and others. We do run, as often as 
possible, Somerset Maugham, J. P. Mar- 
quand, Hemingway, Priestly, C. S. Forester, 
Allan Seager, Richard Sherman, Gladys 
Schmitt, Margery Sharp. This is the ideal 
métier — writers who write real narratives, 
available to almost any reader of English. 
We, of course, cannot guarantee the ideal. 
We simply strive for it, and we try to encour- 
age and bring along writers who can give 
pleasure and satisfaction to great masses of 
people. We are willing to examine with in- 
terest almost any book or story submitted to 
us. We receive about 150,000 a year between 
Cosmopolitan and Good Housekeeping and 
we search them all for the gleam. 


THE INVINCIBLE LOVE OF 
READING 


(Continued from page 160) 

tween the listener and his words; the motion picture 
flashes its image before those who watch it and is 
gone; but the communion between reader and writer 
can be assumed again and again. ... It is the most 
direct and untainted form of communication that 
man has yet devised. The closest approach to dis- 
embodied spirit . . . that he knows. He will not, 
unless he is an even greater fool than we know him 
to be, easily abandon it. 


And it was because I believe with all my 
heart that J. Donald Adams and Joseph Wood 
Krutch are right, that I chose as a title for this 
talk words used by Gibbon in his autobiogra- 
phy—'‘the invincible love of reading.” 

In closing let me bring you one more bit of 
testimony, from a far older age and a far older 
booklover than Mr. Krutch or Mr. Adams, in 
fact from Alcuin’s best scholar, Alcuin who 
taught at the court of Charlemagne in the 
eighth century. Here are the words of this 
scholar, Hrabanus Maurus, coming to us by 
way of Helen Waddell: 

No work of men’s hands but the weary years 

Besige and take it, comes its evil day: 

The written word alone flouts destiny, 

Revises the past, and gives the lie to death. 
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wr do you read? You may think this an 

‘ unnecessary question, but it does pay 
on occasion to take a look at things you are 
always taking for granted. 

In the first place, many of us are not able to 
agree as to what we mean by reading. Several 
years ago when I made a study of the reading 
of rural people, I found that most persons 
thought it could mean only a ‘reading book” 
or a “library book,’ but certainly a book. 
Some did include the newspaper, and a few 
realized it could include magazines. Most had 
no idea that looking over a pamphlet from a 
county agent is reading, and nearly all were 
quite surprised that studying the book of in- 
structions for a new piece of farm equipment 
could be called reading. Yet all these activities 
are reading, and in many cases they are very 
important aspects of it. Hence, reading is 
more than recreation, it includes al] uses of 
printed matter. 

Reading is but one of the three methods of 
“communication,” the ways by which informa- 
tion is distributed. These three are hearing 
(talking, music), seeing (pictures, both stills 
and movies), and finally reading (that is, 
translating signs you can see into the same 
words you can hear). If you eliminate music, 
these three can be cut into two, pictures and 
words. Pictures have their value, but what 
they do is to show things. It has been said 
that ‘‘a picture is worth a thousand words,” 
which is perfectly true when the pictures are 
of things or actions, particularly those difficult 
to describe. On the other hand words do 
something that no other means of communi- 
cation can do. They give you ideas, particu- 
larly abstract ideas. 

Of late there has been a great deal of em- 
phasis placed on visual education, audio edu- 
cation, and audio-visual education. During 
the war many of these new methods were used 
to very great advantage in the training of 
troops and sailors. Librarians have been 
deeply interested in these newer develop- 
ments, because all of them are ways of pre- 
serving the records of our civilization and of 
making them available to people. Hence they 


* Abstracted from a broadcast on KCOL Bookclub of 
the Air, May 20, 1946, Fort Collins, Colorado, and a talk 
given to the Western District of the Colorado Library As 
sociation, Delta, Colorado, May 6, 1950 

+ Director of Libraries, Colorado A & M College, Fort 
Collins, Colorado 
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Why Do We Read?’ 


By James C. Hodgson t 








are a part of the librarian’s responsibility, but 
such new developments should not obscure the 
time honored job of the librarian. 

What do we read? Why, words, of course! 
Thus we eliminate pictures, music, and various 
other things that are important, but which are 
not words. Also, you speak words, since writ- 
ten words were originally nothing but sounds 
Naturally, the spoken word has something 
that the written word can never have. One of 
these is the personality of the speaker, ex. 
pressed at the same time that you hear the 
sounds. Not only is his own personality ex. 
pressed, but by that expression the meaning 
of what he has to say can be made more 
emphatic, or more easily understood. As far 
as that goes, the spoken word can also be 
recorded to be played back later: we have 
such things as the ‘talking book,” with the 
voice but not the whole personality of the 
speaker. 

Generally the spoken word comes to you at 
the rate of the speaker himself. You cannot 
turn him off while you think about what he has 
said, and you cannot run back a few para- 
graphs to clear up some questions that have 
arisen. That is why in so many cases the 
written word is more important to you than 
any number of spoken words, or things that 
are recorded in pictures or on film. Now we 
are getting at the real significance of reading 
and why you read. 

Some years ago I wrote that reading was 
important because it is the only thing that can 
be used: for individual study ; for subject mat- 
ter that must be gone over a number of times 
for materials that are to be followed at the 
individual speed of the student or reader; in 
situations where it is not possible for the 
teacher and the student to have personal con 
tact ; and in cases where a permanent rec ord of 
the information is desired. 

When the freshmen at my college are 
brought through the library every year during 
Freshman Week one of the things I do is to 
talk to them about the necessity of learning to 
read. I tell them that very few students come 
through high school with a real ability to read 
that is, to get the most out of the time the 
spend reading. And I emphasize the im- 
portance of reading because I call it an es 
sential part of their education, the education 
that, after all, they came to college to get. 
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Reading, I explain, gives them the chance 
to know the world that lies just beyond their 
finger tips, the whole world that lies just over 
the horizon. Most people need to know things 
that lie outside their own personal experience, 
and the better educated they are the more they 
need to have a wide acquaintance with what is 
going on just over, or even well beyond, the 
horizon. They must need to know about 
things they cannot see with their own eyes, or 
feel with their own hands. In these days when 
the whole world is our next door neighbor, 
such things are highly important. Only on 
occasion can they talk to those who know new 
facts, or who have been to far places. Most of 
the time they can see, or talk, only with those 
who have been no farther away than them- 
selves. They can listen to the radio, or they can 
see movies at the theaters, but these two 
sources can tell them only a very small part of 
the things they need to know. This is because 
movies and radios must make an appeal to 
great numbers of persons, and not meet the 
needs of the separate individuals. Incidentally 
this is the main trouble with ‘mass communi- 
cations.” 

The better educated people are the more 
difficult it is to get all they need to know from 
such sources. Where are they to get the in- 
formation, or ideas, or understanding, that 
they must have as educated people? Why of 
course from reading! Here I have been using 
reading in its widest sense, and not confining 
it to “reading books.’ However, these ‘‘read- 
ing books” are important too, particularly if 
they are good fiction, written by authors who 
know what human beings are like, and what 
makes them tick. It has been a long time since 
novels were considered an implement of the 
devil, or just a way of wasting time. Good 
fiction, and some of the poorer stuff too as far 
as that goes, is valuable because it gives a 
better understanding of why human beings are 
what they are, and why they act as they do. 

Reading is not the only way of getting in- 
formation and ideas, but it is the most im- 
portant source because when you read you go 
at your own pace, and you can think about 
what you have read. You can read by your- 
self without interruption. You can reread as 
often as you please until you have gotten what 
the author is attempting to say. In addition, 
through reading you can learn what you need 
to know—things that are not available 
through other means of communication. Fi- 
nally, because reading is the prime means of 
getting ideas from words, you have open be- 
tore you the whole range of human knowledge 
and experience. 
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United Nations Week 


To connect United Nations Week with a book 
display, we placed posters on the walls of an un- 
used classroom. Then on tables we arranged al- 
phabetically the names of the fifty-eight member 
nations. Beside these we put all the books we could 
assemble, both from our own library and from our 
cooperative public library, which are suitable for 
grade children and also related to member nations. 

The teachers became interested; they told the 
pupils, who began to bring in treasures of the dif- 
ferent countries. Girls brought dolls, animals, chop- 
sticks, vases, bits of jewelry. Any child who was 
accompanied by an adult might place her own 
treasure as she wished in the appropriate place. 
Each time we returned to the room we found new 
treasures had arrived. Every teacher felt free to 
rearrange and improve. Our helpful housekeeping 
staff brought in more tables and a rack of display 
shelves. Before the week ended the exhibit had 
grown so that a visit to the room meant a delightful 
experience to adults and children alike. 

As the week drew to a close, each class came in 
for a visit, some to spend a whole period, partly to 
look at the treasures, partly to sit on a rug, chosen 
books in lap to browse, or to listen to reading aloud 
by teacher or classmate. 

The project was such a success we repeated it the 
next year, this time starting our celebration of 
United Nations with tables and display shelves in 
all available space about the walls of the room. 
Now we grouped our countries by continents: the 
Americas, except for Alaska and the United States; 
Africa; Asia; Oceania including Australia and New 
Zealand; and Europe; the outlying sections of the 
United States—Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii; 
and the nonmembership countries of Japan, Ger- 
many, Korea, Italy, and Switzerland. We had at 
first no intention of having the unusual peoples of 
the United States in evidence or of having the non 
members represented, but when children brought 
their dolls and curios we hated to send them back— 
hence particular tables for these groups. 

We had in mind a multiple purpose: to remind 
the teacher and children that there are a great num- 
ber of children’s books which help us to learn 
about and to understand children of other countries; 
to make the countries of the world so vivid that the 
children will have an increased understanding of 
United Nations; to reemphasize that the countries 
of the world are made up of human beings who 
may be brought together and may learn to under- 
stand one another. 

LypiA EpGerLy, Librarian 
Annie Wright Seminar) 
Tacoma, Washington 
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Readers, Books, and Libraries 


Who Made History 


By Frank L. Schick * 


OUR hundred and thirty years ago, as 
today, one finds occasionally readers in a 
library who would seem more at home among 
other surroundings. At that time the free 
flow of information and the institution of 
public libraries were unknown; access to pri- 
vate collections was restricted to less than the 
few who had mastered the art of reading. 

For Ferdinand Magellan, however, it was 
not too difficult to gain entrance to the Teso- 
raria, the personal library of his monarch, 
King Manuel I of Portugal. As nobleman 
recently returned from long service in the 
colonies and crippled by a leg wound, he did 
not arouse suspicion by his study of nautical 
maps, charts, and books on navigation and 
travel. 

During his travels and through corres- 
pondence with one of his explorer friends 
who lived on one of the Spice Islands, Magel- 
lan had come to believe that these goals of 
the explorers are more easterly located than 
was generally believed. Like many seafarers 
he conceived the possibility of reaching this 
source of Europe's sudden wealth by a shorter 
western route. 

The countless hours in the library were not 
in vain. Almost as glorious as the discovery 


* Junior Assistant Librarian, Wayne University Library 
Detroit, Michigan 


of the actual link between Atlantic and Pacif 
must have been the moment when he found 
Martin Behaim’s map showing vaguely that 
such a passage exists. He located also a pam 
phlet entitled “Copia der Newen Zeytung 
auss Presillg Landt’’ on which Behaim had 
relied for information. It is quite irrelevant 
that this report mistook the Estuary of the 
Rio de la Plata for the passage Magellan 
sought. Both these documents gave him suff 
cient conviction and courage to step first be 
fore his own king and, after his rejection, 
before Charles V of Spain to assure him that 
he could circumnavigate the world. Charles 
was easily convinced that a western approach 
would give his country undreamed advan 
tages over Portugal. He put a fleet at the dis 

sal of Magellan. This, for the first time i 
Csens, carried men around the globe. A li 
brary, a reader, a book 
a pamphlet- helped open the gateway to a 
new world. 


or rather a map and 
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Gleaning an idea from a current advertisement, "You'll be as wise as a tree full of owls if 
you learn to use reference books,” said the Artesia, New Mexico, High School Library. 
Lettering in black and white was done with lettering guides; owls, painted on poster paper 
and cut out, were thumbtacked to a red crepe paper background. Tree limbs, moon, and 


stars were cutouts also. 
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R sheer flight of fancy and diversity of 

choice, the Birmingham Public Library 
gives you the readers’ choice of bookmarks. 
An objective consideration of bookmarks 
would probably result in the conclusion that 
all such objects would fall in a more or less 
uniform category, determined by size, shape, 
and suitability for the purpose. Those who 
have worked at a public library circulation 
desk will refute this justified but totally naive 
viewpoint. Originality is the reader's keynote 
in selecting, or rather plucking-at-random- 
with-eyes-tightly-closed, some completely in- 
congruous item with which to mark his 
“place.”” By place, he apparently means any- 
thing from place of crocheting, as evidenced 
by the ominous crochet hook which menaced 
one unsuspecting assistant, to place of mani- 
curing, as indicated by emery boards and nail 
files frequently used, and occasionally dainty 
ScISSOrs. 

The type of book sometimes determines 
the marker. In a nostalgic, sentimental vol- 
ume, one may expect and discover wadded 
handkerchiefs and exhausted kleenex. The 
nervous reader leaves cigarettes, fortunately 
unsmoked. Sticks of gum, happily also in- 
tact, make neat, unobtrusive clues to the chap- 
ter next to be read. Matches, both burned 
and un, dent many a printed page. 

The state of the union is sometimes a de- 
termining factor in this fascinating study. 
During the war years, war saving stamps, in 
ones and clusters, rustled down from the 
shaken volume. The time of the month is 
also conducive to a certain type of marker. 
During the early part of the month, bills are 
thrust, or maybe hidden, between the leaves. 
Also to be discovered at these periods of fi- 
nancial stress are “‘lay-away’’ books, receipts 
of all descriptions — rental, automobile, de- 
partment store, fuel, grocery, dancing lesson, 
electric, telephone, and all other creditable 
articles and utilities. Counting cards, ap- 
proximately chosen according to the pending 
holiday, are inevitable, and many a senti- 
mental or amusing verse has enlivened the 
desk attendant’s day. 

Pins are most popular, no partiality being 
shown to straight, safety, hair or bobby. 


* First Assistant, Circulation Department, Birmingham, 
Alabama, Public Library. 
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Shoes and Ships and Sealing Wax 


By Betty McNaron * 


One reader, interrupted—in midsentence, it 
is hoped—abandoned his horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles between the lines. Two items which 
defy explanation are a small bubble blower 
and a piece of sponge. Of course theories 
are hazarded. A lock of hair once found in 
a book started a whole train of interesting 
events—but that’s another story. 

Enough letters have been found to justify 
an extracurricular file. These range from 
strictly business to perfumed pinks and blues. 
It is to the credit of the understanding librar- 
ian that she either calls the correspondent, if 
possible, or stores the letter away in the lost- 
and-found drawer (tenderly, in the case of 
pastels). Said drawer is the depository for 
all unexpected bookmarks, if the owner can- 
not be reached. That is, except in the case of 
the burned match, which could hardly have 
even a sentimental value for its erstwhile 
user. There is some hesitancy in mailing a 
letter, even when it is stamped. There is a 
certain element of finality in dropping an 
envelope in the mail box, and one likes to 
have positive authorization. The discreet li- 
brarian, realizing possible consequences, pre- 
fers to await notification by the writer. 

Tickets are popular among the entertain- 
ment-seeking readers. One rather pathetic 
marker is the alphabet card of the type used 
by the deaf and the blind in their door-to- 
door appeals. 

Some purely feminine notes are the combs 

many toothless—ribbons, hair nets, 
samples and pieces of material, and on one 
occasion a shoe buttoner. One very domestic 
reader left, as a token of her literary pursuits, 
a Mason jar canning rubber! 

Photographs—ah, photographs! — provide 
a veritable gallery, from rogue to grandma 
and bathing beauty. The subjects range from 
family groups to draped poses sentimentally 
inscribed. The librarian peers at these quiz- 
zically, understandingly, or incredulously, as 
the view demands. 

There have been discoveries of currency of 
large and small denomination, in some librar- 
ies. No treasure hunts enrich this particular 
library—possibly a ratio of one dollar bill to 
twenty-five years. Our readers are too canny 
or too poor. But after all, even a twenty- 

(Continued on page 182) 
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By Vivian 


HERE was no shortage of librarians in 
Louisiana—during the week of Novem- 
ber 13-19, 1949, that is. That was Library 
Week in Louisiana, and five hundred high 
school seniors worked as “Librarian for a 
Day” in libraries throughout the state. The 
project was sponsored by the Louisiana Li- 
brary Association to attract more young men 
and women into the field of library service 
by showing them first hand how a library 
operates. For two years the association had 
been telling young people in the state about 
the variety and opportunity offered by library 
work. Now these young people were to have 
the opportunity to find out for themselves. 
The idea of sponsoring a library week or 
day was not original with us, but nowhere has 
it been better received or met with more suc- 
cess than here. In spite of the fact that there 
were 140 “weeks” in 1949, Louisiana Library 
Week was an important one to Louisiana li- 
braries. 
Everyone to whom the committee went to 


* Chairman, recruiting committee, 
Association. 


Louisiana Library 





Louisiana Library Week 


Cazayoux * 


ACADIA PARISH'S “LIBRARIANS FOR A Day” 


present its plans and to ask for help te 
sponded with enthusiasm. Our first objectiy, 
was a proclamation from the governor nam 
ing the special week and recommending state 
wide observance. The committee drew up the 
proclamation and submitted it to Governo; 
Long. He signed it, affixed to it the Great 
Seal of Louisiana, and Louisiana Libran 
Week became official. 

The next objective was to reach librarians 
throughout the state in order to assure state 
wide participation. This was accomplished 
through a network of recruiting chairmen 
one in every parish (county) in the state. All 
the material prepared by the state committee 
was sent to these local chairmen, who in turt 
organized the project in the parishes 

The state committee was aware of the fact 
that librarians in Louisiana, like librarians 
everywhere, have so many responsibilities 
that they would not be able to give a great 
deal of time to this project, important as it 
was to them. For this reason, the committee 
worked out a detailed outline, which the local 
chairmen could follow in making preliminary 
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lans as well as actual plans for the students’ 
work in the library. 

In every public, college, and school library 
as well as in appropriate public places, the 
governor's proclamation, a thousand copies, 
was posted. hs 

The project received excellent publicity in 
the newspapers and magazines in the state. 
Such organizations as the Louisiana Mu- 
nicipal Association, Education Association, 
School Boards Association, Parent-Teacher 
Association used feature articles and pictures. 

From the principals, school librarians, and 
guidance counselors, the parish chairmen ob- 
tained the names of students who were inter- 
ested. Whenever possible, these were allowed 
to indicate a preference as to the type of li- 
brary in which they would like to work. 
When the number of students warranted it, 
they were divided into groups small enough 
so each would receive individual attention, 
and one group was scheduled to work in the 
library each day. Then each student received 
an invitation from the library in which he 
was to work. 

On the first day of Library Week, the li- 
brarians anxiously awaited the students 
eagerly seeking information about a profes- 
sion they were considering. As each arrived, 
he was given a name tag with the caption, 
“Librarian for a Day.” Then the librarian 
spoke to the group, outlining the advantages 
and opportunities offered by the library pro- 
fession. She explained the types of library 
work as well as the educational requirements. 
Students were then taken on a tour of the 
library, with time allowed in each department 
to observe in detail the variety of work per- 
formed. 

When the students had seen the whole li- 
brary at work, they were assigned to some 
specific job, simple enough for them to per- 
form and yet difficult enough to be challeng- 
ing. They rotated in these jobs so that again, 
they could get an idea of the variety of activi- 
ties in the library. They were enthusiastic 
about each new thing explained to them, and 
their reactions were most interesting. In their 
spare time they had the opportunity to learn 
more about library work as a career from an 
exhibit prepared by the librarian with the 
help of the bibliography on the subject sup- 
plied by the state committee. 

At the end of the day, each student had a 
conference with the librarian and was given 
acopy of the folder, “Be a Librarian,” ? pub- 


‘Available from Library School, Louisiana State Uni 
versity, Baton Rouge, for 5 cents a copy. 
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lished by the association, which summarizes 
the facts about librarianship. 

Many of the parish chairmen planned radio 
programs, some of them daily, during the 
week. The collection of radio scripts, Explor- 
ing Librarianship,? published by the associa- 
tion proved very useful in preparing these 
programs. The project lent itself to publicity, 
and the local newspapers used excellent sto- 
ries as well as pictures of students at work in 
the libraries all during the week. 

Now that we have five hundred prospec- 
tive librarians, the plan is to follow up on 
their interest. Later this year, a newsletter 
will be mailed out asking them to notify us 
where they plan to attend college. Their 
names will be sent to the college librarians, 
who will plan a meeting for the group, invite 
them in for individual conferences, or en- 
courage in some way their interest in library 
work. 

Outstanding feature of Louisiana Library 
Week as an association project was the whole- 
hearted cooperation received from librarians 
all over the state. Without one exception 
they felt it to be a worth-while project and 
one which should be continued. Many of 
them reported that it had been an excellent 
public relations as well as recruiting project 
and had certainly served to make their com- 
munities more library conscious. 

It will be several years before we can deter- 
mine the real results of Library Week in 
Louisiana, but out of five hundred “Librar- 
ians for a Day” it seems safe to predict that 
we will be successful in recruiting some li- 
brarians for life. 


* Available from Library School, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, for 25 cents a copy. 
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SprrES OF MANY FAITHS 


Religious Book Week was emphasized in this 
exhibit in the Louisville, Kentucky, Free Public 
Library. 
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“Texas Brags” about T.A.L.A. 


By LaNelle Love * 





A Section of T.A.L.A. Listening to the Young Idea Broadcast 


HE natural bent of Texans to brag about 

their state has received a new impetus, 
so far as school librarians are concerned, in 
the year-old Teen Age Library Association. 
Begun as a recruitment project by the school 
libraries division of the Texas Library Asso- 
ciation in the spring of 1949, the idea of a 
state-wide organization caught the imagina- 
tion of young Texas library club members 
and school librarians, and has spread like a 
prairie fire from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Panhandle, from the pines of east Texas to 
the borders of New Mexico. 

After a modest beginning of nineteen 
charter clubs, the association now boasts 
ninety chapters, and new applications are 
being received weekly by the state director 
of school libraries, who is general supervisor 
of the organization. Any junior or senior 
high school library club with elected officers 
and a minimum of ten members may become 
a chapter by making application. A certificate 
of membership, signed by the state president 
and by the director of school libraries, is sent 
to the club. Thereafter, the club receives 
printed material prepared for the association, 


* Librarian, Jefferson Davis Senior High School, Hous 
ton, Texas. 
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may participate in any of its projects and ac 
tivities, and is entitled to send delegates to 
regional and state conventions 

During its year of existence, T.A.L.A. has 
grown not only in numbers, but in purpose 
and outlook. Convinced of the value of their 
organization, officers, members, and sponsors 
have worked to build the groundwork for a 
sound future. In order to start their thinking 
as to what their purposes and activities should 
be, members were asked to contribute ideas 
for a handbook for the guidance of local 
chapters, and the material was compiled and 
mimeographed in a small, simple booklet 
which was mailed to each chapter. During 
the coming year members will be asked to 
send suggestions for a revised and enlarged 
edition, which will include the constitution, 
written by the members of the chapter of Our 
Lady of the Lake High School, San Antonio, 
and adopted at the state convention. 

At the second state convention, held in 
Houston, April 14-15, 1950 as a part of the 
Texas Library Association, one hundred forty 
young people, representing forty-eight chap- 
ters, registered. Their program session, which 
featured a discussion on library publicity, was 

(Continued on page 172) 
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UR library club is made up of thirty-five 

ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grad- 

ets. The library seems to attract the best pos- 

sible group of students ; they assist, make sug- 

gestions, and by no means the smallest activ- 
ity—they decorate the bulletin boards! 

Our club has two sides—working and so- 
cial, Each girl is scheduled to work in the 
library an average of at least five periods a 
week for a semester. (Before and after school 
time counts double.) Slipping and shelving, 
making overdue notices, reading shelves, 
checking books in and out, receiving and 
shelving magazines, typing letters—all these 
activities and many others are handled by stu- 
dent assistants. Monthly meetings lasting no 
longer than forty-five minutes, usually a half 
hour, are held to straighten out snags occur- 
ring in procedure, to answer questions, and to 
plan coming activities. 

Early in the year the club president makes 
out a schedule of committees consisting of 
three members each, who are responsible for 
displays. For the sake of those pupils who 
may not be too original or to foster further 
originality, Book Displays January to Decem- 
ber (issued by the State Superintendent of 
Public Institutions, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
and worth many times its thirty-five cent 
cost) is placed in the hands of each commit- 
tee with the instruction that they may be as 
original as they wish in their schemes to ad- 
vertise books. Attention is also called to the 


ce Librarian, Brentwood High School, Pittsburgh, Penn 
sylvania. 


My Library Club Is Indispensable! 


By Esther C. Emrick * 





stack of Wilson Library Bulletins with the 
“Display of the Month” page in each. The 
results are astonishing! 

In our school the task is not particularly 
easy because we have a screen-style bulletin 
board of three panels and a smaller one on 
the wall. The appearance of these boards 
definitely adds to or detracts from the inviting 
atmosphere of the room. 

In September the librarian invites three 
members of the faculty, one usually being the 
art instructor, to judge the displays. At the 
library club banquet in May the best display 
is named and the three winners receive prizes 

something personal. 


At one time we felt that perhaps the value 
of the displays ended with the adding of a 
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bit of color and beauty to the room. About 
that time a student is seen on his knees before 
the board in order to read the lower titles and 
another asks for a particular book whose title 
he says is “on the blackboard.” 

Halloween, Christmas, and Easter are times 
for social activities. A party is planned for 
the library. A part of the room is cleared, 
games are played, tables are decorated party 
fashion, and refreshments are served. Com- 
mittees do all the planning and we make our 
own favors, students of various classes be- 
coming better acquainted as we do so. After 
one party, a popular senior was heard to re- 
mark, “That's the best party I've been to in 
high school!” 

A May banquet in honor of senior club 
members is the crowning social activity of the 
year. There pins are awarded to deserving 
seniors as particularly good work is men- 
tioned, bulletin board winners receive prizes, 
and members present a short entertainment. 

Other faculty members are guests at par- 
ties. Thus the club is a means of fostering 


“TEXAS BRAGS” 


(Continued from page 170) 

attended by more than three hundred librar- 
ians and students. A fine evidence of the 
spirit existing between librarians and student 
assistants was present in the ease and poise 
with which the young people carried on their 
programs, with no sense of tension, and with 
no interference on the part of the librarians. 
The librarians were so excited about T.A.L.A. 
that many of them attended the business 
meetings in preference to other sessions of 
the association, but they were there as visitors, 
not as participants. The president, assisted 
by the other officers, not only presided over 
the program meetings with confidence but 
steered the entire group through a thrilling 
session when the proposed constitution re- 
ceived careful and deliberate consideration. 
Relaxation and a chance to get acquainted 
were provided by means of a party on Friday 
evening, and a bus trip to historic San Jacinto 
Battleground on Saturday afternoon. 

The Young Idea, a public service program 
on radio station KPRC, featured the teen 
agers on its Saturday morning broadcast and 
gave information about the organization. 
With | Benny Bookworm, “public relations ex- 
pert,” adding fun to the broadcast with his 
characteristic remarks about libraries, and a 
trio furnishing music, the program was re- 
ceived with delight by the school librarians 
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closer relations between faculty and library 
It is indeed a pleasure to work with the club 
as a social group; as a service group, my li 
brary club is indispensable ! 


ABOUT T.A.L.A. 


and student assistants, all of whom suspended 
business to listen. The radio station, pleased 
by the reception, presented a special tran- 
scription to the library division of the State 
Department of Education. 
be available for use by library clubs through. 
out the state, and will bring a taste of the con- 
vention to those unable to attend. 


The records will 


The future of the Teen Age Library Asso 
ciation is as bright as the young people who 
have happily and earnestly entered upon the 
second year of its organization, and who be 
lieve in their expressed purposes: “to provide 
opportunity for becoming further acquainted 
with librarianship as a profession; to give 
student library assistants opportunities for 
recognition; to provide for interchange of 
experiences and ideas; to improve skills in 
library service.” 

They will first of all make the associa 
tion grow in numbers by constant attention 
to the organization and recognition of new 
chapters; they will grow in stature by seeking 
to improve standards of library service and to 
make the library the center of activities for 
the school; they will grow in spirit by inter- 
change of ideas and methods, by cooperation 
within their own group and with adult library 
organizations, and by the responsibility thej 
share for making their own organization 
worth while. 
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TALKING SHOP 


HE POWER OF PRINT... . As librarians 

we are convinced that books have power, even 
though we read less than we want to, and certainly 
less well than we should. Helen Haines, who has 
urged us on in Living w ith Books, and What's ba 
a Novel (those inimitable “‘tools”!) has said: 
generation of library leaders who were sahil is 
passing away, and who will take their place? The 
education and practice of librarianship should never 
overlook this fundamental truth: a librarian who 
does not love and read books is not a good li- 
brarian.”’ 

At the A.L.A. conference in Denver in 1935, 
Agnes C. Hansen declared that ‘‘the librarian'’s own 
reading should take him into every field of knowl- 
edge,” and she testified, “I have always found that 
whatever of value I brought the institutions I 
served, was largely the fruit of my own personal 
reading.” 

Lawrence Clark Powell, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of California, finds books ‘among the most 
lasting things man creates. They outlive him. The 
words Homer and Shakespeare today refer to books, 
not to men... . I find myself turning repeatedly 
to the Areopagitica, that greatest of all essays on 
the freedom of the press. Our copy is . . . as fresh 
and living as in the year 1644, when it was printed, 
while its author is a handful of dust.” 

Dr. Powell believes there are two kinds of read- 
ing, both important for librarians: “One for in- 
struction and intellectual growth, the other for 
entertainment and delight; and to me they are of 
equal importance. .. . All that I urge is that you 
discriminate, even in your hammock reading . . . 
seek out the best.” 

Dr. Powell has “thought sometimes of an in- 
service course in reading for the staff. It would be 
dificult to prepare a list of recommended reading, 
although A.L.A.’s Classics of the Western World 

. might be a good basic list. I despise stand- 
ardization. The same books are not good for or 
interesting to everyone. Standardization seems to 
me the curse of this age. . . .” 

The variety of reading mankind's reaction to the 
classics was sampled recently by Columbia Univer- 
sity Press’ ‘“The Pleasures of Publishing,” when it 
invited its readers to nominate ‘the most boring 
classics.” In all, 427 different books were men- 
tioned, with the twenty “most boring’’ as follows: 
1, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; 2, Melville's Mob) 
Dick; 3, Milton’s Paradise Lost; 4, Spenser's Faerie 
Queen; 5, Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson; 6 and 
7 (tied), Richardson’s Pamela and Eliot's Silas 
Marner; 8, Scott's Ivanhoe; 9, Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote; 10, Goethe’s Faust; 11, Tolstoy's War 
and Peace; 12, Proust's Remembrance of Things 
Past; 13, Marx's Capital; 14, Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair; 15, Eliot's Mill on the Floss; 16, Thackeray's 
Henry Esmond; 17, Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus; 18 
and 19 (tied), Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire and Sterne’s Tristram Shandy; 20, 
Joyce’s Ulysses. 
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As for the also-rans, the next twenty-five, more 
or less in order of unpopularity, included: Divine 
Comedy, Tom Jones, Adam Bede, Pickwick Papers, 
Magic Mountain, Pride and Prejudice, Walden, 
Leaves of Grass, Gargantua and Pantagruel, Ro- 
mola, Wealth of Nations, Les Miserables, Portrait 
of a Lady, Way of All Flesh, Confessions (St. 
Augustine), Emerson's Essays, Excursion, Last of 
the Mohicans, Conciliation with America, The Re- 
public, As You Like It, Marius the Epicurean, 
Vicar of Wakefield, Education of Henry Adams, 
and Bleak House. 

Not that such a poll proves anything—except 
perhaps that every classic has bored someone, some- 
where, sometime. On the other hand, there are 
those who question the definition of ‘‘classic’”’ and 
those who claim if a work is a classic it isn’t bor- 
ing; if boring, it isn’t a classic. And there are 
always the differences of opinicn of the human 
race. In the Enoch Pratt Free Library a display of 
the twenty ‘‘most boring” titles was arranged, with 
a sign, “Did these books bore you?” Within a 
week 150 copies had been borrowed by Baltimore 
readers. 

Hardly boring at all, in “The Pleasures of Pub- 
lishing” poll, were Alice in Wonderland and Rob- 
inson Crusoe, each of which received but two votes, 
and Tom Sawyer and Treasure Island, with but a 
single vote apiece. It is safe to say that Treasure 
Island's lone vote was not cast by John Mason 
Brown. In his review of the movie version in “‘See- 
ing Things,” in the September 9, 1950 Saturday 
Review, he waxes more eloquent about that book 
than anything we've seen in print for a long time, 
regardless of title. He said: 


I had read Treasure Island. I had read it late 
into the night or rather early into the morning. 
I had read it without stopping or being able to 
stop. I had read it (as I find I always do when 
I come back to it) resenting any threat of inter- 
ruption, gulping it down, unmindful of time, 
racing ahead to the next page, yet sorry to finish 
the one before me, held from beginning to end 
the blissful prisoner of its excitements. 

And what a story Treasure Island is! I, at 
least, keep forgetting this until each time I re- 
turn to it. Between readings I am occasionally 
tempted to surrender to the foolish belief which 
dismisses it as a juvenile. But at each rereading 

. I am forced to realize that like youth itself, 
in Shaw's phrase, Treasure Island is too good to 
be wasted on the young. They are entitled to it. 
Only an ogre would deny them its thrills. None- 
theless, they cannot be expected to savor its full- 
est pleasures, those pleasures which only come 
from marveling at the skill of its writing even 
while rejoicing in the thrust of its narrative and 
the vividness of its characters. . . . 

There’s certainly nothing like firsthand enthu- 
siasm, for reviewer or librarian, for potency in 
“selling’’ a book. Don’t miss reading the whole 
review. For that matter, don’t miss rereading the 
book, either! 
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Book Week 1950 


OOK WEEK this year is set for November 12 
through November 18, with the slogan, ‘Make 
Friends with Books.” The above 17” by 22” colored 
poster, designed by William Péne du Bois, costs 30 
cents, less in quantities. A glossy print of this, plus 
a manual listing other materials that can be ob- 
tained free or very reasonably, is available on request 
from the Children’s Book Council, 50 West 51st 
Street, New York 19. 


The Library Story 


IBRARY-sponsored assemblies in Book Week 
are ‘old stuff’’ as a publicity, stunt, but spon- 
soring such an assembly to appeal 100 per cent to a 
technical institute student body of 585 is really a 
stunt over which to have the jitters. The stage dis- 
played a 16” by 21” poster board on which was a 
blow-up of the oval medallion and M.A.1.T. LIBRARY 
IS YOURS, USE IT. Dorothy Bell, a student at New 
Paltz State Teachers College, was presented by the 
librarian as one who was introducing the thirty- 
first annual national Book Week with song. Her 
program included American, English, Irish, and 
African folk songs, which she played on an autoharp. 
Unanimous acclamation of the student body made 
for good library relationships and created an interest 
in the correlated library display of new books cen- 
tering around an autographed copy of Carl Carmer’s 
Dark Trees to the Wind, launched November 7 in 
near-by Cooperstown. 
GRACE LARKIN, Librarian 
New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute 
Morrisville, New York 


Book Week Suggestions 


Ceiling Attractions 


UR display for Book-Week was such a success! 

We wired the books (different lengths), put 

screw-eyes in the rafters, and hung them. The 

effect was very catching to the eye. Of course we 

had books displayed on the tables also. We may 

use the idea again for Christmas in addition to our 
Christmas tree. 

LoutsE ELIZABETH CAWLEY, Librarian 

South Side Branch 


Easton, Pennsylvania, Public Library 


Acting Them Out 


HE social living classes at our school celebrated 

Book Week with a special assembly. B-Seven 
pupils posed in a giant volume as illustrations 
from such Newbery Medal books as Adam of the 
Road, Rabbit Hill, Voyages of Doctor Dolittle, 
Thimble Summer, Shen of the Sea, Dobry, 21 
Balloons, The King of the Wind, The Cat Who 
Went to Heaven, Strawberry Girl, Smoky, Caddie 
Woodlawn, Invincible Louisa, The Matchlock Gun 
and Johnny Tremain. 

In the picture, left to right, are Doctor Dolittle; 
Adam and his dog Nick, from Adam of the Road; 
Uncle Analdas from Rabbit Hill; Agba and his cat 
Grimalkin, from King of the Wind; and the pro- 
fessor from 21 Balloons. 

As the pictures were shown, other students dis- 
cussed the stories in a series of dialogs. The librar- 
ian reports that she has been deluged since the 
program with requests for the books mentioned at 
the assembly Book Week. 

BEATRICE H. McCNEII 
LeConte Junior High School 
Hollywood, California 
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Window Display Major Frank Ankenbrand, Jr., Alfred Betts Cald- 
: : oe ; well, and Dr. Katherine Loder. It was a fine affair, 
HE design of our 1949 Book Weck window and we hope to make it our annual Book Week 
was so simple and inexpensive that even the _ highlight. 
smallest library could reproduce it. Three copies of HELEN MERRILL WiLCOX, Librarian 
the official Book Week poster were mounted on a Bridgeton, New Jersey, High School Library 
black insulite backdrop, the center unit somewhat : : é 
lower. Short cardboard strips, two inches wide and 
medium blue in color to match one of the pre- 
dominating poster hues, were affixed in slanting 
parallel lines with small pins. In the same way, two 
ten-inch half-circles of the blue cardboard were 
slipped under the top and bottom of the center 
posters, and fastened with pins. Five-inch insulite 
letters from the library's stockpile were painted blue, 
for the caption, and two-inch Hallcraft letters, 
painted white, were used for the date. Featuring 
books for boys and girls, supplied by the children’s 
department, the display had a pleasing and well 
balanced look, and attracted considerable attention. 
KaTE Copan, Chief, Exhibits and Publicity 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 








Book and Author Luncheon 


WE observed Book Week last year with our Built on a round table, this Book Week 
first book and author luncheon. Various de- display in the Longview, Washington, 
parments in the school assisted, but the school news- Public Library was divided into four parts 
paper and the library cosponsored the affair. Local and featured scenes from Heidi, Black 
authors accepted our invitation and after the lunch- Beauty, The Sleeping Beauty, and Robin- 
eon, held in the school library, autographed pro- son Crusoe. New books lay open on the 
grams for the students. Those attending included table so the children could see the tie-up 
George Agnew Chamberlain, William C. Mulford, between book and display. 
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Display and Assembly 


E find the simplest displays are the biggest 

eye-catchers, so, using the Book Week theme, 
‘Make Friends with Books,” we evolved this one. 
Then our assembly program included a shadow 
show of beloved book characters, as well as some 
we wished to introduce, all announced by a narrator 
attired in regulation “Swami’’ regalia. Silhouettes 
were posed by seventh-grade students; narrator and 
program announcer were from the eighth grade. 
Eleven scenes were presented, each accompanied by 
incidental music. 





A future plan will feature a “sandwich man” 
who will roam about the halls immediately before 
classes in the morning and at noon, advertising the 
Daily Library Menu. We have asked the Student 
Council to boost the idea and are eagerly awaiting 
results. 


NELLIE Y. FLUCK, Librarian 
Junior and Senior High School 
Northampton, Pennsylvania 


Two Games 


game played at parties for library squad mem- 

bers uses jackets of old books whose titles are 
not too well known. Cut into jigsaw form, the 
jackets are placed in an envelope and each one given 
to one of the guests. A prize is awarded for the 
puzzle first completed. The jackets can be mounted 
on cardboard before being cut out, but this is not 
necessary. 

A second game uses school, or any other, colors. 
Working in teams, guests must find titles of five 
books, each one of which includes the given color. 
If the colors are red and white, for example, Barton’s 
Story of the Red Cross, Meader’s Red Horse Hill, 
Daniel's Red Rose of Dunmore, Brown's Red Iron, 
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and Bill’s Red Prior’s Legacy are suggested, with 
White Fang, London; White Bird Flying, Aldrich: 
White House Gang, Looker; White Company, 
Doyle; and Black on White, Marshak. Added points 
may be given for titles in which the color is not the 
first word, as in Black on White. This game may 
vary. At Halloween colors might be orange and 
black, at Christmas, red and green. 
FRANCES R. GOLDSTEIN. Assistant Librarian 
Wilmington Public Schools 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Guessing Program 


OOK Week was observed by one of the sixth 
grades’ presenting a program on Friday. Sey- 
eral groups of boys and girls who had read the 
same book got together and each presented a char- 
acter or scene from that book, with the audience 
trying to guess the name of the book. Many of the 
pupils did excellent planning, arriving Friday 
morning with the costumes and properties for their 
programs. Guests were the principal and the other 
sixth grade. 
MAYHEW SAVILLE, Teacher 
Humboldt Sci 
St. Joseph, Missouri 





Acting out “The Pickaninny Twins’ 
at the Humboldt School 
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Using Handicraft Books 


OOK WEEK began a month early for us. 

Would you like to make something for Book 
Week?” the librarian asked the children. The re- 
sponse was immediate. “Johnny's making a puppet. 
What can I make?’ Long before Book Week, boats 
of white soap, of wood and paper; dolls; trains; 
carts; flowers; and miniature barnyards appeared. 
The magnificent looking Diesel train cost only ten 
cents, being constructed entirely of cardboard and 
silver paper. Brought in at the last minute was a 
vegetable doll. This, however, remained on exhibit 
only one day as the smooth onion head brought 
tears to the eyes of too many visitors. 

The one stipulation was that only articles made 
from directions in library books and magazines 
would be exhibited. The staff was kept busy re- 
placing material; often two or three children trailed 
one who was returning a how-to-do-it book. Indeed, 
several weeks later the how-to-do-it material was 
still going strong. 

RUTH M. PHILLIPs, Assistant Director 
Syracuse, New York, Public Library 


Touché with Papier-Maché 


¢64-OME one, come all!” we've heard. The arts 
and crafts teacher was stopping in to thank 
us for some discarded magazines we had sent him 
tor clipping. (After our clipping, he knew.) He 
looked about the room as we talked. “How would 
you like to cooperate on an exhibit?” he asked. 
“The arts and crafts class wants to try a project 
with papier maché figures. Does that suggest any 
ideas to you?” 
Instead of making specific characters from certain 
ks, we decided to build around themes. We 
delved into the book jacket file for ideas. Up came 
the inevitable cowboy and western theme, the mag- 
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netic Indian motif, the alluring life of show busi- 
ness, and book jackets lending themselves to that all 
important good manners and dress problem. 

Could we build cooperatively around these? Yes, 
indeed. Maybe a girl window-shopping at Ye Old 
Dress Shoppe would arouse interest in the good 
manners and dress theme. And so display ideas took 
shape. Several weeks later we were eagerly agog in 
the library when the arts and crafts class trooped 
in and proudly began to arrange the displays. Of 
course, out came our book jackets and books which 
had been readied. 

Due to the efforts of this one teacher (remember 
our friendly gesture with the magazines) maybe 
not quite all, but many students came to enjoy the 
figures and books—and the library could have 
bequeathed many mascots, if their student creators 
hadn't kept a watchful eye when the exhibit was 
over 

MARJORIE R. SCHOCH 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





Three figures engaged in a powwow before 
a wigwam carry out the Indian motif. 
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Football Game 


IFTY years ago the Houston Public Schools 
set aside the day before Thanksgiving as Li- 
brary Day. It was one of several days designated 
for parents to visit the schools, meet the teachers, 
and see the work done by the children. On this day 
Thanksgiving gifts for the library were accepted. In 
recent years Library Day has coincided with Book 
Week and various means have been employed to 
stimulate interest in supporting the library so each 
child will feel it is his library. One of the favorite 
ways for creating interest is the library football 
game, which with variations has been conducted in 
practically every school at some time during Book 
Week. 

Organization: Teams are organized within the 
English department. All classes that meet in Room 
230 with Miss A have one player on the field to 
represent them. He wears the number 230. All 
classes that meet in Room 302 with Miss B are 
represented by a player who wears the number 302, 
etc. (Some schools, as shown in the picture, have 
a player representing each home room.) 

Rules: Players are started from one end of the 
field and progress to the opposite goal line. Each 
time the player scores a touchdown, a football bear- 
ing his number is placed on the margin of the field, 
a gold star is worn by that player, and he is started 
again for a touchdown. A contribution of one dollar 
advances the player ten yards; a contribution of ten 
dollars advances him for a touchdown. 

Incentives: Any student who contributes one 
dollar is permitted to write his name in a new book. 
(As an added reward the student is allowed to sign 
a bookplate as soon as he has given this amount.) 
The winning classes, those who have made the most 
touchdowns, have the privilege of being the hosts 





to the all-school party for all English classes, a day 
set aside in the library for them to see the new book 
exhibit and to be served refreshments. 

Properties: A bulletin board is scaled according 
to football field measurements and hung on the wall 
by the library or the principal's office. (A green 
field with white ten yard and goal lines.) Cutout 
players, wearing the school uniform, and cheer 
leaders may be added if desired. We have used the 
pictures of the school football team combined in a 
cutout figure. Footballs measuring about one inch 
are cut from brown construction paper. Small gold 
stars indicate that a touchdown has been scored 
Push pins or thumbtacks hold the players in place 

ELENORA C. ALEXANDER, Supervisor 
Library Services 
Houston Inde pe ndent Sci t District 
Houston, Texas 


Really Up to Date 


io November the art classes helped make book 
displays using the theme, “The Atomic Age in 
Estee Library.” A corridor display case contained 
the suggestion to ‘Follow your chain reaction 
from books of hobbies, to careers, to biography 
Over the library door was a sign saying, “Opera 
tion Book Roads.’’ Seventh graders painted tw 
murals. One showed the four great discoveries of 
man: fire, the wheel, electricity, and atomic energy 
The other depicted the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 

One bulletin board proclaimed, ‘Discover This 
Atomic Equation: Ability plus Interest Equals 
Reading Success plus Pleasure!’’ Another, shown 
here, urged, “Harness Your Reading Energy 
Other adaptions: ‘Climb on the Reading Rocket’; 
“The Atomic Rage, Reading Good Books’; “The 
Atomic Age Will Bring More Leisure—Prepare!”; 
“Is Your Reading Energy Atomic or Comi als 
shown here; “Give Your Reading Habits Jet Pr 
pulsion.”” We certainly ran that idea into the 
ground! But the children seemed to understand 
what we were trying to say 

All our junior high pupils (860) participated in 
our Book Week contest. By examining the 250 new 
books on display that week, they could find answers 
to the mimeographed quiz given each pupil. These 
were scored in English classes and the winners were 
allowed to take out the new books on Friday of 
Book Week. 

We wound up festivities with a tea for teachers 
parents, administrators, and pupils. 

GERTRUDE M. SMITH, Librarian 
Estee Junior High School Librar 
Gloversville, New York 
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Scenes from Favorite Books in Cigar-Box Stages 


Cooperative Celebration 


XCITEMENT ran high during Book Week. 

Rooms and halls took on a festive air—posters, 
slogans, and blackboard decorations told the story 
that “Books Are Friends.’ Soon after the opening 
of school the principal and her corps of teachers 
made plans. Then each teacher acquainted her 
pupils with their part. 

Plans included posters, book reports, blackboard 
drawings of scenes from favorite books, a frieze 
from Robin of the Mountain (Charlie May Simon), 
and boxes containing peep shows, all done by the 
children. On tables in the halls were special exhibits 
such as “Pioneer Days,’’ with an oxen yoke as the 
central motif and books about pioneer folk and 
their way of life. There was a display of story 
book dolls; another featured Arkansas writers. Then 
there was one showing books on religion. An espe- 
cially popular one called attention to Indians; some 
hfth graders had made a small Indian village. One 
section of the fourth grade was especially proud of 
its display of cowboy books, a small corral, complete 
with horses and a cowboy doll; another fifth grade 
had used cigar boxes for stages, showing scenes 
from favorite books. A local florist sent small bronze 
chrysanthemums in the form of an open book. 

Possibly the climax of the week was the visit by 
Charlie May Simon, who autographed her books 
and told why she had written certain books and 
created some of their favorite characters. 

Book Week is used in our school to spotlight 
activities of the libraries, to encourage reading and 
to get parents to visit their children in their class- 
tooms. Each room keeps a guest book. The same 
program was also observed by the Gann Memorial 
(city) Library as well as the primary and high 
schools. é 

WELLS Fox ALSOBROOK 
Benton, Arkansas 
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The Lady Takes a Trip 


E wrote the following story for our assembly 
program during Book Week. It was quite 
successful on our quiz program. 

It was the Gentlemen's (Agreement) that Edna 
could pack her Saratoga (Trunk) and take A Sen- 
timental (Journey) to the place where A Tree 
(Grows in Brooklyn). She had a great distance to 
travel. She could not decide whether to go by 
Shannon's (Way) or by Tobacco (Road). If she 
traveled the one, she would pass by (Uncle Tom's) 
Cabin, but by the other, she could stay on the 
coastal route—right by The Big (Sea). Here she 
would see many anglers; but none would haul in 
such a catch as The Big (Fisherman) did in her 
home town. 

Now the gentlemen thought she ought to go by 
train, but she argued and argued. She wanted to 
travel by car. Her woman's Pride and (Prejudice) 
wouldn't allow her to give in to the men. At length 
they argued, but of course she won. The men said 
“Let her go her way, just Leave Her (to Heaven) 
and she'll get there.” 

On the trip she stopped by a wayside fruit stand. 
The man had some Strang (Fruit). Some was fresh 
and some was not. She picked out one luscious 
looking bunch of grapes. The grocer said, “We 
have good grapes—for all Our Vines Have (Ten- 
der Grapes). Later when she ate them, they were 
so sour she thought they must have been some of 
the Grapes of (Wrath). 

She made good time. When she got to Manhat- 
tan and then drove to Brooklyn, she noted that one 
borough ran into another so smoothly that she 
hardly recognized the boundaries. They were really 
Lost (Boundaries). Since she was a stranger in 
the town, she had some difficulty finding the right 
address. The street she wanted was not well 
lighted, but after a short Walk in (Darkness), she 
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brary, a reader who got his books by mail, selected 
from a list prepared by his state library entitled that 
year, “Blueprint for Reading.’” Sometimes a group 
of readers, a hundred or more, receive certificates in 
a ceremony staged at their local library, which has 
participated in this statewide reading program 


Whether chosen from the state library list or se 
lected with the assistance of the local librarian 
books represent a balanced reading diet, twelve 
good books on a variety of subjects, not more than 
one of which may be a novel, and read within the 
year's period. The list for 1949-1950, entitle 
“Reading for Reading's Sake,’ gives with brief an 
notations about 150 titles of recent, wort! 
books, suggested for popular reading 

It all began in 1932, when at the comm 
Book Week Bulletin board in the Sedalia, riod of the Farmers’ Short Course he Id at I 

Siicsnesk Wiihin Eiieais State University, the state librarian suggested that 
ivi MqTl, HOGG Library. . | 
; a balanced mental menu is as important as a ba 
——— aati anced physical diet, and in an effort to stim 
broader reading interests she offered the reading 
came to a house she believed was the right one. certificate plan. 

I must be sure,” she said, “I don’t want to Knock 
on (Any Door). Her first hunch was right, Edna 
had reached her (Journey's) End . 




































From this beginning the popularity of the rea 
ing program has grown, until thousands of Louis 
anians, in communities both with and without pub 
L. HAWKINS, Librarian lic libraries, take part annually. Because of 

Savannah, Georgia, State College Library elasticity of the project, participation has been wid 
including persons in town and country, y« 





Adult Reading List old, in many walks of life. So far as we rN 
. youngest to earn a certificate was a boy of tl 
Fk‘ IR the seventeenth time last November, during the oldest, a man of eighty-seven 
Book Week, the Louisiana State Library Many persons not interested in the certificates 
awarded reading certificates for adults, far and wide such, read widely from the state library list, or 
over Louisiana. Sometimes a certificate is mailed tered a planned program of nonfiction reading 
to one reader in a small community without a li- rected by their local librarian though stimulated b 








Some of the 117 who earned reading certificates in Louisiana last year listen to a talk 
Audubon and his bird pictures in Ouachita Parish Library 
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spired by an advertisement, the Artesia, 


which were pasted to the background. 


New Mexico, High School Library built this 
cae using a glass and ink bottle to draw lifesavers on construction paper of five different 
colors. Small wooden arrows tipped in red construction paper were taped to the bulletin 
board. Magazine cover cutouts made girl and books, and lettering guides helped with letters, 


Underneath the target a booklist is captioned 


"These will be hits!’ 


the state project. By linking with the state library, 
various parish (county) libraries have a valuable 
tailor-made plan to promote the use of their nonfic- 
tion shelves. 

Though thousands of certificates have been given 
during the past seventeen years, it is believed the 
number of persons touched by the project far ex- 
ceeds those claiming certificates. Some do not com- 
plete the course of all twelve books required, and 
some do not aim at a certificate but merely wish to 
read from a suggested list, from which they can be 
fairly sure of picking new and worth- while books. 
Widespread use of the list, and group use by home 
demonstration clubs, federated clubs, and other or- 
ganizations, indicate the popularity of this reading 
project. The demand for the list at the state library 
and for books on the list in the various parish li- 
braries of the state show that people like a general 
list from which to read. 

EssAE MARTHA CULVER, State Librarian 
Louisiana State Library 
Baton Rouge 


Living Illustrations 


HE result of cooperative effort was a Book 

Week assembly program for the elementary 
department, highlighting the favorite book charac- 
ters of fourteen grade rooms. The method of 
presenting the character was left largely to each 
teacher, but a committee of teachers serving as co- 
chairmen with the librarian decided the characters 
trom the primary grades should be presented in a 
suitably decorted wooden picture frame with a child 
reader outside the frame telling part of the story. 
The intermediates stepped from a large book on the 
Stage entitled, “Good Friends.’ A color guard, 
salute, and suitable music welded the program into 
an interesting whole. 

For the most part, the script was written and the 
characters selected by the students as an outgrowth 
of English units in the elementary classroom. Ac- 
tors were chosen by the students under the guidance 
of the teachers. 
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The characters selected were: sixth grade, Robin 
Hood and Benjamin Franklin; fifth grade, Pinoc- 
chio and Caddie Woodlawn; fourth grade, Abe, 
Tom, and Sarah Lincoln, and Robinson Crusoe; 
third grade, Pancho and Shungdi; second grade, 
Hansel and Gretel, Cinderella, and Snow White; 
first grade, Little Red Riding Hood, Flicka, Ricka, 
Dicka, and Santa Claus. 

Through this effort the teachers agreed that 
friends were made not only with books but with 
each other as well. Training can be done in each 
classroom and only a minimum of auditorium re- 
hearsal is necessary. Mention should be made of 


the impossibility of effecting this type of coopera- 
tive effort without the assistance of the art and 
music departments. 
ROWENA PETERSON, Librarian 
Holland Patent, Neu 


York, Central School 











Book Fair 


OOK WEEK was given community-wide em- 

phasis by our high school librarians club. High- 
light of the five-day observance was a book fair in 
which every department of the school participated. 
The fifteen exhibits included Mark Twain's works, 
represented by two high school boys dressed as Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn; a demonstration of 
a correct breakfast table setting by the homemaking 
department; a talk and display of books suitable 
for teachers-to-be by the Future Teachers Club; an 
antique show of ancient books, documents, and 


ies, 
LET'S TALK 
ABOUT BOOKS 





At the Kent Library of the Southeast Mis- 
souri State. College, Camp Girardeau, 
Missouri, the color scheme of this Book 
Week exhibit was entirely black and 
white. Mitten letters were used. “Book 
Week,” with sharp shadow lines, was 
made of large-headed, black upholstery 
nails whose shadows made a distinct 
crosshatch behind the two words, 





newspapers; a historical exhibit featuring books 









the Southwest; the Tree of Life, depicting | 
of the world’s great religions; colorful biograr 
sketches; a Chinese collection; religious lites 
travel literature; a health exhibit; a science exh 
and a display of dolls representing book characters 








ibit 


The fair, witnessed by the high school student 
body and visitors, included a performance by « 
of the fifteen exhibits, all of which 
part books play in the lives of people 
the fair, the senior English department presente 
the cathedral scene from Canterbury Tale 

H. M. BaGGarLy, Journalism Instructor 
Tulia, Texas, High Sc 
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Climaxing 


So 68 
SHOES, SHIPS, SEALING WAX 


(Continued from page 167) 

dollar bill would be prosaic in comparison 
with the exotic objects which are found 
Each sensitive librarian must experience a 
quiver of anticipation as she thumbs through 
a book to unearth foreign objects. However, 
these little ventures into the unknown and 
into the lives of others afford interest, amuse- 
ment, and even wide-eyed awe. 

As a climactic note, it must be added that 
there is a rumor in this library to the effect 
that once in a tome of historical significance 
was found, nestling cozily midst the grandeur 
that was Rome, a totally inscrutable and some- 
what frayed piece of bacon, fried, an offering 
to ancient gods, perhaps. 

Bookmarks — the readers’ legacies to the 
librarian, But why don’t readers finish their 
books ? 
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FEATURING SEVERAL FAITHS 


To celebrate Religious Book Week, the Mepham 
High School Library, Belmore, New York, covered 
the cork background of four long, lighted display 
cases with red crepe paper to give the effect of 
stained-glass windows. 

In the Protestant section were reproductions of 
famous paintings of the life of Christ. Books used 
were The Living Wood, by von Wohl, and The 
Bishop's Mantle, by Turnbull. 


. 


VOTE 


This preelection display in the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Free Public Library attracted considerable 
local attention. Its captions included “Vital issues 
are at stake!" ““—But are you ready?" in addition 
to the reminder to vote. 
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The Catholic section included a gold crucifix, 
prayer beads, pictures of vestments used at mass, and 
a panorama of the mass. Keys of the Kingdom, by 
Cronin, and Song of Bernadette, by Werfel, were 
featured. 

The third section contained an old Russian icon, 
a gold Russian Orthodox christening cross and a 
three-hundred-year-old iron cross, also a collection 
of crosses from Ethiopia owned by the father of one 
of the students. 

The Hebrew display included the Menorah, the 
Shofar, the Torah, the Lulov and Esrog, and the 
Talis; a note described the use of each one. Mr. 
Emmanuel, by Golding, was on display. 


Halloween was the occasion for featuring ghost 


and mystery stories in the Sidney, Nebraska, High 
Si hool library. 
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OOKS, newspapers, magazines, manuscripts, 

music scores, maps, charts, and travel litera- 
ture will be duty free under an international agree- 
ment UNESCO is sponsoring to reduce barriers to 
world exchange of educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural materials. The text of the convention was 
approved by UNESCO's fifty-nine member states at 
their recent general conference in Florence, Italy. 
The agreement will come into force following rati- 
fication by ten countries. 

ve ke Le 

The Pan American Union serves as an informa- 
tion center for the Organization of American States 
and its member nations. A list of its publications, 
with prices, will be supplied on request to the Cor- 
respondence Section, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

ve be Le 

At an informal meeting of the UNEsco Coupon 
Scheme in Florence, Italy, last June, the price limit 
for purchases of scientific material with UNESCO 
coupons, originally set at $500, was raised to 
$1,000. Copies of the working paper and of the 
summary report of this Florence meeting can be 
obtained from the UNESCO Clearing House for 
Publications, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16. From 
the same address can be had, free as long as the 
supply lasts, a film catalog, “United States Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Motion Pictures,” 
published by the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. 

Ve Le te 

A manual, “Let’s Have a Book Bazaar,” and a 
packet of book promotion materials are available 
free from Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3. Moreover, in its monthly issues from 
September to December this magazine is including 
special instructions and ideas on book bazaars. 

For inexpensive materials for the celebration of 
Young Canada’s Book Week, November 11 to 18, 
write Mrs. T. R. McCloy, Room 49, 46 Elgin 
Street, Ottawa, Canada. 

Proceedings of the Columbus conference of the 
American Theological Library Association can be 
secured for $1 a copy from Evah Ostrander, Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, 5757 University 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


The second edition of “Contributions toward 4 
Special Library Glossary” (32 pages, plano 
graphed) costs $1.25 from the Special Libraries 
Association, 31 East Tenth Street, New York 3 
From the same source, for $1.75, comes ‘Fakes and 
Forgeries in the Fine Arts,” a bibliography (60 
pages, planographed ). 

te Le Le 

Last May at Northwestern State College of Louisi 
ana a group of twenty-seven students and pro- 
fessional librarians organized Alpha Beta Alpha 
(Greek for “American Librarians’ Fraternity’), the 
first coeducational, undergraduate library science 
fraternity in the nation. 


he Le OL 
The 1950-1951 Annotated List of Book 
Supplementary Reading (Kindergarten throug) 
Grade 9) is offered without charge by the Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman Street, New 
York 7. 
Se en 
Multi-colored weekly charts dealing with signifi 
cant developments in business, labor, government 
and industrial economics, will be sent fre« 
one writing the National Industrial ¢ 
Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17 
ve Le OL 
Through the Army Library Service American 
soldiers in Korea are being provided with fre 
paper-bound books as they were during the second 
world war. 





po i | 


t= Le Le 


“The Library Series,’ filmstrips, comprises: The 
Book (42 frames), The Dewey Decimal System 
(43 frames), The Card Catalog (44 frames), The 
Dictionary—Parts 1 and 2 (44 and 34 frames, re 
spectively), and The Encyclopedia (41 frames) 
These can be purchased from Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, for 
$16.50 for the set of six. Dorothy Cook and Dor- 
othy West, editors of The Wilson Company's 
Standard Catalog series, were advisers on this proj- 
ect and Wilson printed catalog cards have been 
used as illustrations. 


te Le OL 


“Friends of the Library, Who They Are, What 
They Do,” a four-page folder, is available from the 
American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


te Le Le 


“University of Illinois Library Schoo! Curricu- 
lum Requirements and Recommendations for Stu- 
dents Preparing for Public Librarianship,”’ and “A 
Summary of the Literature on the Use Made by the 
Research Worker of the University Library Cata- 
log,” numbers 12 and 13 of the University of IIli- 
nois Library School Occasional Papers, are avail- 
able free from Herbert Goldhor, at the Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois. 
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The Woodrow Wilson Foundation has _trans- 
ferred to the United Nations its Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Library of some 16,500 volumes, includ- 
ing what is considered the most complete and usable 
collection of League of Nations documents in the 
world. 


“New Words and Words in the News,” a supple- 
ment to their dictionary, will be supplied at mailing 
cost to anyone writing Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10. 

A selected annotated list of Hungarian books can 
be had from the Hungarian Book Service, 730 
Grand Concourse, Apartment 5-E, New York 51. 

te te te 

As long as the supply lasts, the David A. Howe 
Public Library, of Wellsville, New York, will send 
out, for 12 cents postage, literature published at the 
time of the library's dedication in 1937, together 
with a ten-year report of its progress in 1947. 

te he Le 

Information, programs, and posters for National 
Bible Week, October 16 to 22, will be sent gratis 
on request to the Laymen’s National Committee, 
Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 16. 

ee he te 

Copies of Mobilization Planning and the Na- 
tional Security (1950-1960): Problems and Issues, 
and The Havana Charter for an International Trade 
Organization, numbers 81 and 82 in the ‘Public 
Affairs Bulletin’ series of the Legislative Reference 
Service, are available from the Card Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., for $1.25 
and $.30 respectively. 

ve Le Le 

“Catalog of Books on Israel and Zionism” is put 
out by the Zoa Book and Gift Shop, Room 600, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

ve Le be 

“New Books for the Teen Age,” an annotated 
list comprising the Brooklyn Public Library's Bal- 
letin for June, is available at 10 cents a copy from 
the Editor, at the Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brook- 
lyn 17, New York. 

he be Le 

“Reference List Number 8,” a bibliography on 
house organs, is available free from Baker Library, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 





Sow Ses pce 


She’s the famous model who poses for 
all the Book Week posters. 
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Dealing with the use of audio-educational aids 
for teaching social studies, language arts, and music 
appreciation in elementary and secondary schools, a 
catalog of long playing records is available free from 
Columbia Records, Inc. 711 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 19. 

eo Bb BW 

For subscriptions to or information about the 
new ‘Index to Selected Negro Periodicals,” issued 
quarterly at an introductory price of $5 a year, 
write the Hallie Q. Brown Library, State College, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 

“The Cleveland Public Library and the Cleveland 
Community Fund,’ by Hon. Frances P. Bolton, 
reprinted from the Congressional Record, includes 
an article from the Woman's Home Companion, 
“What's Wrong with Our Public Libraries?” The 
reprint can be secured without charge from the 
author, Jack Harrison Pollack, Southport, Connec- 
ticut. 

Audio-Visual Education in International and 
Human Relations, issued by the Institute of Adult 
Education, is sold through the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, for $1 postpaid. 

ve Le te 

For further details about a preliminary bibliog- 
raphy on Korea write the Information Office of the 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. From 
the same office, also, may be had details about a 
Catalog of Press Braille Books Provided by the 
Library of Congress (from July 1931 to December 
1948). Copies of the latter are being distributed 
to blind readers on request to the distributing li- 
brary for the region in which they reside. 

eC ee & 

‘Business Management and Economic Analysis,” 
a report of the Committee on Economic Policy of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D.C., costs 25 cents a copy, less in 
quantity, from the Chamber’s Economic Research 
Department. 

eo Bb BW 

The Index Department of the Reader's Digest, in 
operation since September 1943, covers the magazine 
since its first appearance in February 1922. Services 
in locating Digest articles are available to any 
library that telephones or writes to the Index De- 
partment, Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, New York. 
Also, a microfilm index will soon be available. 

eo & & 

The Effects of Atomic Weapons, a 438-page 
handbook of detailed instructions for civilian de- 
fense prepared by a group of scientists headed by 
Dr. Joseph O. Hirschfelder of the University of 
Wisconsin, and issued by the Defense Department 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C., costs $1.25. Atomic Attack, a Manual for 
Survival, 55 pages, published under the auspices of 
the Council on Atomic Implications of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, costs $1 from the Cul- 
ver Products Company, Culver, California. 


bo B&B & 
Single copies of “The Stabilizing Budget Policy” 
and ‘How to Raise Real Wages’ are available free 


from the Committee for Economic Development, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be eagerenne to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ALDEN, DouGLas W., and others. Brbliog- 
raphy of Critical and Biographical References for 
the Study of Contemporary French Literature. 1949 
supplement. Modern Language Association of 
America. French VII Committee. Publication no.2) 
New York, Stechert-Hafner, 1950. 104p. pa. $1.75 

2. AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INsTITUTE. The 
Earth for the Layman. Washington, National Re- 
search Council, 1940. 50p. Report no.2. $1 

3. Brown, Everett S. Manual of Government 
Publications. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1950. 121p. $2 

4. CuirForD, C. R. Period Furnishings. Sth 
ed. New York, Hart, 1949. 250p. $10 

5. EwEN, Davi. The Encyclopedia of Musical 
Masterpieces. New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 1950. 
692p. $2.98 

6. GALISDORFER, LORRAINE, comp. A New An- 
notated Reading Guide for Children with Partial 
Vision. Buffalo, Foster & Stewart, 1950. 94p. $1 

7. GORDON, CAROLINE and ALLEN TATE. The 
House of Fiction. New York, Scribner's, 1950. 
649p. $5 

8. GRANVILLE, WILDRED. Sea Slang of the 
Twentieth Century. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. 271p. $3.75 

9. Hatt, Davip. Records: 1950 Edition. New 
York, Knopf, 1950. 524,xx p. $5 

10. Hart, JAMES D. The Popular Book. New 
York, Oxford, 1950. 351p. $5 

11. HATFIELD, AUDREY W. Flowers to Knou 
and Grow. New York, Scribner's, 1950. 174p. 
$3.50 

12. HENNEY, KEITH. Radio Engineering Hand- 
book. 4th ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950. 
1197p. $10 

13. HorcHow, REUBEN. Careers for Young 
Americans in the Army and After. Washington, 
Public Affairs Press, 1950. 226p. $3.25 

14. JENKINS, Epwarp C. Philanthropy in 
America. New York, Association Press, 1950. 183p. 
$3.75. 

15. Lem, Amos P. Hawaiian Legends in Eng- 
lish. Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1949. 
118p. $3 

16. LINES, KATHLEEN, comp. Four to Fourteen, 
a library of books for children. Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1950. 204p. $1.75 

17. McCAusLAND, ELIZABETH, and _ others, 
comps. Art Professions in the United States. New 
York, Cooper Union Art School, 1950. 111p. pa. $1 

18. McHuGuH, VINCENT. Primer of the Novel. 
New York, Random House, 1950. 308p. $2.50 

19. MALONE, RosE MAry. W yomingana: Two 
Bibliographies. Denver, University of Denver 


Press, 1950. 66p. (Studies in Bibliography, no.1) 
$2 
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20. PATTERSON, AUSTIN M. A German-Eneljs) 
Dictionary for Chemists. 3d ed. New York, Wiley 
1950. 541p. $5 ; 

21. PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY LI}. 
BRARY. A Bibliography of Systematic Theolop 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1949. 44p. $.65 

22. Stow, MILLICENT. American Silver. New 
York, Barrows, 1950. 170p. $2 

23. STUFFLEBEAM, G. T. The Traffic Dict 
ary. New York, Simmons-Boardman 
$3.75 

24. TUTTLE, BRUCE R., ed. The Standard B 
of Fishing. New York, Greystone Press. 195 
§32 2p. $5.95 


Language and Literature 


DISTINGUISHED antholog ry of 

story, The House of Fiction® hi 
tary by two critics of this form. TI 
chosen from the great writers of the i 
school, Flaubert, Chekhov, Crane, Joyce 
and half as many commentaries will furnish 
brary not only with some of the finest exar 
the short story but with brief and practical criticisn 
The latter will appeal to any reader 
serious analysis of this art form as ba 
for a more intelligent understanding 











Also intended for the intelligent reader who 
wishes to understand the principles at worl the 
2 of a novel is Vincent McHugh’s P, me 





of the Novel.” In three parts, it states preliminary 
ideas, shows how the novel develops, and discusses 
the novelist and his relation to other people. The 


book has been planned as a basic guide for the 
apprentice novelist and for students in writing 
classes and the result is both sprightly and th t 
provoking. One quotation may appeal to librar 
"A reader should be loved and cared for 
motherless child.” 

While Mr. McHugh will not tell you how t 
write a novel which will attain popular success 
James D. Hart in The Popular Book® furnishes li- 
brarians with an analysis of America’s literary 
taste from the seventeenth century to the present in 
the light of the social atmosphere of the times. H¢ 
expresses his appreciation for the aid of Professor 
Mott, whose Golden Multitudes appeared in 1947 
when Hart's book was half finished. Mott's book 
differs from Hart's in that it is the story of best 
sellers in the United States, while Hart's deals with 
popular reading tastes related to social pressures 
Hart says, ‘His research frequently confirmed my 
own findings, although we differ on interpretations 
of popularity, for his depend on the criterion that 
a best seller is a book that over the years since its 
publication has had a sale equal to 1 per cent of the 
population of the continental United States at the 
time it was first issued. Even leaving aside the 
disinterest in relative literacy, transportation and 
merchandising facilities, value of currency, and 
other qualifications, this standard leads to conclu- 
sions different from mine.” 
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Hart tries to make the point that literary taste 
js not an isolated phenomenon, that the taste of 
the largest number of readers is shaped by con- 
temporary pressures more than is the taste yes 
highly cultivated reader, who has a deeper back- 
ground of aesthetic experience and knowledge to 
guide him. . / mis gy 

Sea Slang of the Tu entieth Century, with in- 
troduction and etymologies by Eric Partridge, is 
devoted almost entirely to British nautical speech 
and reveals its picturesque quality, €.g., floaters in 
the snow for sausage and mashed potatoes, or 
oxometer, which is a mythical instrument for meas- 
uring ball. Though it is highly specialized, those 
libraries which try to collect books on words not 
found in unabridged dictionaries will find it an 
interesting little volume. 

The 1949 supplement to the Bibliography of 
Critical Biographical References for the Study of 
Contemporary French Literature’ lists both new 
publications and omissions from the earlier com- 
pilation. Following the same arrangement and con- 
tinuing the numbering of entries consec utively with 
the first volume, it furnishes an excellent guide to 
references from foreign and American books and 
articles on such subjects as existentialism (if any- 
one is still interested), surrealism, symbolism, and 
on a number of individual authors, such as Marcel 
Proust, who is represented by seventy individual 
items 

For those interested in Hawaiian mythology, the 
annotated bibliography, Hawasian Legends in Eng- 
lish™ lists alphabetically by the name of the trans- 
lator those prose legends that seem to have existed 
in the native literature before the coming of the 
white man to Hawaii. Short critical biographies 
of the translators preface the bibliography. 

Four to Fourteen.” an enlarged and revised edi- 
tion of the earlier list of books for children, will 
be more useful in British than in American libraries, 
since it gives British publishers and prices. How- 
ever, the compiler’s selections reveal critical judg- 
ment and her annotations, which are intended to be 
interesting to children as well as grownups, are 
good. Titles are classified under such subjects as 
fairy tales, history, geography, things to do, art, 
music, and natural history. 

A New Annotated Reading Guide for Children 
with Partial Vision® arranges under nine cate- 
gories the reading materials available for use in 
sight saving classrooms, giving annotations on con- 
tent, size of type, kind of illustrations, with full 
bibliographical information, including price. Also 
listed are reference and measurement materials. It 
brings together information hitherto available only 
in widely scattered sources. 


Arts and Decoration 


Period Furnishing, now in its fifth edition, con- 
tains supplemental chapters on provincial and con- 
temporary furniture by Jeanne Judson. But these 
are so brief that libraries with other editions will 
hardly want to add this one. It continues to be 
chiefly useful for its charts and its drawings of 
decorations and details, with which it is profusely 
illustrated. 

Better suited as a gift for a silver-collecting friend 
than as a library handbook is American Silver,” 
which discusses three centuries of fine silver, illus- 
trated with eighty-three photographs. The author 
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has for many years written for newspapers and 
magazines on the subject. 

Flowers to Know and Grow™ also seems better 
suited for home rather than library use, being dis- 
tinguished by delicate pastel illustrations by the 
author, who has chosen 150 hardy perennials which 
should provide a reasonably permanent flower gar- 
den in any temperate zone. An English publication, 
it will of course be more useful in that country, but 
the charm of its illustrations and interesting accom- 
panying text, giving history and mythology as well 
as instructions for growing, make it an unusual 
little volume. 

The 1950 edition of Records*® makes critical 
recommendations of both foreign and domestic re- 
cordings issued since December 31, 1947, compar- 
ing and contrasting them with the whole recorded 
repertoire. Part one is an over-all survey, followed 
by record reviews arranged alphabetically by com- 
poser, with an index to principal performing artists. 
Considering what has happened to the repertoire 
of recorded serious music in the last three years, 
this will be a most useful handbook. 

The Encyclopedia of Musical Masterpieces® is 
the sixth edition of Music for the Millions, now 
available at half price. LP records are noted and 
an addenda of about twenty pages gives information 
on thirteen new composers not included in the 
1944 edition. It is an inexpensive purchase for 
libraries not holding the earlier Music for the 
Millions. 


Social Sciences 


An excellent little guide, Manual of Government 
Publications, emphasizing American and British 
governments, but with brief sections on Europe, 
Latin America, the League of Nations, and the 
United Nations, will serve admirably as an intro- 
duction to some of the more important types. It 
includes very brief chapters on laws, debates, docu- 
ments, hearings, reports, presidential papers, and 
departmental publications which would be of in- 
terest to the political scientist. In the nature of an 
annotated bibliography with some general running 
comment, it will be valuable to all graduate stu- 
dents in the social sciences, to reference librarians 
and library school students. 

Brief definitions of more than 1,800 traffic terms, 
and 1,200 abbreviations of railroad, ship names, 
and code letters, have been brought up to date in 
the fourth edition of The Traffic Dictionary.* 

An introduction to the practices and prospects 
of American organizations supported by gifts and 
endowments is found in Philanthropy in America.“ 
Covering the period of 1924 to 1948, it is a gen- 
eral consideration of the whole problem, with some 
twenty charts giving statistics of a general nature. 
Librarians in privately supported colleges will be 
particularly interested. 

Careers for Young Americans in the Army and 
After” is a book about the Army and what it has 
to offer to the young men and women in the United 
States. The bulk of the book is arranged alpha- 
betically by army job, e.g., animal handling, or 
drafting and cartography, giving opportunities in 
the service, with related civilian jobs. Written by 
a vocational specialist, this volume should serve 
anyone seriously concerned with vocational guid- 
ance. 

Also of interest to vocational counselors is Art 
Professions in the United States," a study of pro- 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Library Service to Youth 
around the World 


Y calendar tells me it is time to stop in the 

midst of preparing copy for the October 
Top of the News, publication of the A.L.A. Divi- 
sion of Children and Young People, and turn to 
writing this page. Naturally my mind is still 
preoccupied with TON materials and I should like 
to talk a little about some of the things that will 
go into that issue, especially since it will appear 
shortly after the Wilson Library Bulletin comes to 
your desk. 

This is the long awaited international issue! I 
feel free to praise it because it is the work of many 
fine people all over the world and I am only trans- 
mitting their ideas and activities to you through 
TON. Here are a few of the things I believe will 
be of special interest to our librarians, teachers, 
and children. 

The leading article is by Elizabeth Gray Vining, 
tutor to the Crown Prince of Japan. We know her 
best as Elizabeth Janet Gray, children’s author and 
Newbery winner for her Adam of the Road. Her 
article is a beautiful and searching account of what 
the young people of Japan read—and where they 
find their reading material. Margaret Scoggin, 
chairman of the International Committee of A.L.A.’s 
Division of Work with Children and Young Peo- 
ple, has secured from a number of librarians abroad 
descriptions of reading of and library service to 
youth in various countries—Germany, France, Eng- 
land, New Zealand, and the Philippines. A letter 
from Louise LeFevre, telling of the International 
Youth Library at Munich after its first year, and 
Deborah Currier’s description of the USIS’ work 
with young people around the world completes this 
international picture. 

Then we shall have an exchange of impressions 
on young readers in England and America. Jean 
Lowrie, back from a year of teaching in an English 
school, describes what her students were reading 
and her part in developing library service in that 
school. In turn, Mary McBride and Daphne Parkin- 
son, two English librarians who have been working 
for a year in Rochester, New York, give us an 
English view of America’s young readers. 

Alice Fedder, librarian of the School Library 
Laboratory at Teachers College, one. is our 
new materials editor for Top of the News. Her 
bibliography of international materials contains for- 
eign children’s books available to us, booklists, and 
discussions of literature and reading from abroad, 
as well as many other good things. 

Here is an issue in which I see many potential 
values. The teachers of children’s literature and 
reading will find much from which to draw. The 
school and children’s librarians can enrich their 
collections and their own backgrounds immeasur- 
ably. But what pleases me most is that this ma- 





* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. Maguire at 1507 
Pease Road, Austin 3, Texas. 





terial has a real value in promoting international 
understanding among children as well as adults 
Its main themes are reading and library service 
but it is apparent that these two things are so much 
a part of life everywhere that they cannot help 
but reflect the needs, interests, and dreams of many 
people. The material is so simply presented that 
children themselves will find much to absorb them 
Last year I was writing a chapter on materials for 
international understanding at the elementary level 
for the twentieth yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, Improving the Teaching 
World History. If I could write it again at this 
time, I should certainly list Top of the News for 
October 1950 as a very useful source of material 
for international understanding 


A Tribute to Librarians 


If you haven't already done so, read side by 
side Catherine Drinker Bowen's John Adams and 
the American Revolution and Helen. L. Mor 
Liberty Maid; the Story of Abigail Adams. This 
is what I did recently and aside from the real en 
joyment I experienced, I was impressed once more 
by the careful research and truthful transmission 
of character and background that are apparent in 
many of our biographies for young people today 








While perusing the notes in the Bowen work, I 
found a tribute to librarians that you will appre 
ciate as much as I did—especially if you have had 
similar reactions to acid comments on librarians 
who were guardians, not dispensers, of books 

In 1864 Harvard Hall burned to the ground 
and the library with it. Both were rebuilt, and 
Boston came forward generously with new books 
After this, the rules were much stricter. All 
books were locked behind brass-wire netting 
there was only one day a week for borrowing 
at which time a fire was permitted in the hearth 
No more than three boys could enter at once 
academic discussions groups no longer met there 
No lamp or candle could be carried in, and the 
only day a boy could study in the room was 
Wednesday. 

I have been unable to find library rules previ 
ous to the fire, but there is reason to believe that 
they were not nearly so strict. I myself never yet 
saw a college librarian (or any pn adic p 
sessing a soul) who would not stretch a rule 
when someone, young or old, showed the genuine 
book hunger. 


Time to Re-Evaluate 


The 1950 edition of Evaluative Criteria of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
is now available. Probably any school librarian 
who has “had her temperature taken” during the 
past ten to fifteen years may experience a momen- 
tary cold chill to hear this news. However, as 
time marches on it is profitable to look once more 
at one’s library program in terms of these criteria 


This will be revealing in three ways: we can dis- 
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cover how adequate our libraries are; we can learn 
how well we have kept pace with modern _educa- 
tion; and—something more generally significant— 
we shall know what progress has been made in the 
concept of the library's role in the educational pro- 
gram in the minds of educators since the last formu- 
lation of evaluative criteria. 

A comparison of the 1950 Criteria with the 1940 
edition does seem to imply some progress in the 
conception of a school library. In the general tone 
and mode of expression we detect new emphases 
wherein the scope of library service is extended so 
that it permeates the entire life of the school. 
Wherever possible, aspects of the library are eval- 
uated in terms of pupil and faculty needs, the cur- 
riculum, school activities, and the whole life of the 
child. For example, a list of magazine titles to be 
checked was the method of evaluation in 1940. In 
the new edition magazines are evaluated according 
to the way in which they reflect the sc hool’s needs. 
The librarian is judged as an active, participating 
faculty member who does not give service within 
her library solely but operates throughout the 
whole school plant. An extension of the scope of 
library materials is also evident. It is not so much 
that audio-visual materials, etc., were ignored in 
the last edition but this new edition implies that 
they are no longer considered accessories but vital 
materials in the library collection to be cared for 
and used on a par with books. Certainly the library 
has now become more truly a materials center with 
evaluative and coordinating functions in the minds 
of educators. 

If the concept of a modern school library as ex- 
pressed in these criteria is a real reflection of edu- 
cators’ opinion, then I believe we are indeed assum- 
ing a position of responsibility and dignity within 
the context of the school program. If each librarian 
will study Section F of the 1950 Evaluative Criteria 
with her principal and facuity, it will be for the 
advantage of all. 


s 8 
CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 187) 

fessional education in eighty art schools in relation 
to art employment, from the points of view of art 
educators, art school alumni, and employers in art 
fields. Following a survey of standards and practice 
and a section on the experience of Cooper Union 
alumni, is a discussion of professional opportunities 
in art, covering architecture, fine arts, illustration, 
textiles, display, teaching, and other opportunities. 

Teachers gathering materials for classes in Wy- 
oming or western history and librarians who are 
called upon for books about the state will find 
Wyomingana: Two Bibliographies” a useful 
source. Bound together, the first is a selection of 
older works, the second, a comprehensive annotated 
list of books published between 1939 and 1949. 
Arranged alphabetically, they include both fiction 
and nonfiction. 


Theology 


A Bibliography of Systematic Theology™ was 
prepared by the staff of the library for students of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Arranged under 
twenty-five broad classifications, it is a selection of 
the most important books available in English, and 
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should serve admirably as a selection tool in smaller 
theological libraries desiring to build up their col- 
lections in this field. 


Science, Pure and Applied 


The Earth for the Layman®* is a classified, se- 
lected list of 625 books and pamphlets, compiled 
to assist the interested layman, the librarian, the 
teacher of earth science, the mineral collector, and 
the nature-loving public to locate suitable reading 
in geology and closely related fields. Intended to 
appeal primarily to adults and to senior high 
school students, it is a preliminary edition, which 
will be followed in 1952 with a more complete 
list to which maps and magazine articles will be 
added. The compiler, Mark Pangborn of the United 
States Geological Survey Library, has supplied brief 
annotations for some of the titles. 

Two new editions of standard titles give evi- 
dence of their continuing usefulness. The first, 
Patterson’s German-English Dictionary for Chem- 
ists,” in its third edition, contains an estimated 
total of 59,000 terms, some of the larger additions 
being in the fields of chemical technology, elec- 
tronics, and warfare. Additional meanings are 
given for many terms that were listed in earlier 
editions. The latest decisions in nomenclature are 
followed. The introduction gives hints which will 
be useful to the advanced worker who must be 
familiar with an immense special German vocabu- 
lary. Though the type is small, the format is good. 

Radio Engineering Handbook. in its fourth edi- 
tion, is prepared by a staff of specialists. New 
subjects covered include cavity magnetrons, radar 
and loran, sequential scanning, crystal converters, 
TV allocation, disk seal tubes, and a number of 
others. The first chapter, also new, represents a 
concise summation of the principles upon which the 
electrical communications art, radio particularly, is 
founded. Since much material from previous edi- 
tions has been eliminated, such as mathematical and 
mechanical tables, it will be necessary to consult 
older editions in some cases. Extensive bibliog- 
raphies follow each section. 


Sport 


The Standard Book of Fishing* is abridged from 
the Fisherman's Encyclopedia. Contributions from 
thirty specialists and hundreds of illustrations are 
included in this volume, which is arranged in six 
sections: game fishes, fishing equipment and meth- 
ods, where to fish, when and how to fish, craft for 
fishing, and miscellaneous topics. Not written from 
the standpoint of the wealthy sportsman, it will 
appeal to all who want to get more fun out of 
fishing, and more and better fish. 


The largest collection of Emily Dickinson papers 
—kept intact since the poet's death in 1886—was 
given to the Houghton Library of Harvard by 
Gilbert Holland Montague, New York lawyer 
and bibliophile. The collection includes autograph 
drafts of some 958 poems as well as many letters by 
and to Miss Dickinson, her books and possessions, 
and family papers accumulated since the arrival of 
the first Dickinson in the United States. The 
Harvard University Press will publish a variorum 
edition of the poems and letters, which will give all 
versions of each poem. 
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Something Added 


UBSCRIPTIONS to the preprint run of “Read- 

ers’ Choice of Best Books’’ total several thou- 
sand more than the 18,500 regularly printed for 
the Bulletin. Subscribers (minimum quantity ten) 
receive an advance list of books that will appear. 
Beginning with September, prices have been added 
to the publisher, author, and title entries. It is in- 
teresting to report that an eastern college alumni 


magazine selects books from ‘Readers’ Choice’ to 
discuss in its book pages. 
Other Additions 
The 800-page BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH 


EDUCATION published in 1939, listed books and 
articles on speech by some 9,000 authors, from the 
ancient Greeks down to the latest periodical con- 
tributors. The book filled a definite need and a 
supplement has just been published for the decade 
1939-1948. The principal journals are again inten- 
sively indexed and there are annotations where titles 
of books or articles are not self-explanatory. 

The current supplement of the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
will be a three-year cumulation, 1948 to 1950. 

A new feature is the Magazine List for High 
School Libraries, prepared by the Magazine Evalu- 
ation Committee of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, American Library 
Association. This is an annotated list of 127 maga- 
zines, giving full information on each—publisher, 
price, year of publication, frequency of publication, 
and READERS’ GUIDE and ABRIDGED READ- 
ERS’ GUIDE indexing. There is also a classified 
index with curriculum headings for subjects. 

We are glad to announce that, after a year's 
lapse, the Catholic Library Association has ap- 
pointed Dr. Helen Butler, of Marywood College, 
as editor for the CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT to 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Dr. Butler is covering the 
literature available for the last two years, cumulat- 
ing with the 1948 supplement to make this a three 
year supplement, also. 


South of the Border 


South America is the fourth largest continent in 
the world and Brazil, larger than the United States, 
is the fourth largest country. The Amazon is, of 
course, the world’s largest river system. There are 
thirteen countries in South America and the 1950 
edition of THE SOUTH AMERICAN HAND.- 
BOOK (just received from London) devotes a 
separate chapter to each one. Separate sections are 
also devoted to nine other Latin-American coun- 
tries: including Mexico, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Falkland Islands, and the Central American coun- 
tries. There is a wealth of information about each: 
history, physical features, resources, government, 
principal cities, resorts, climate, what to see, what 
to wear, where to stay, and the costs. 
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News and Note We Publica 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION 
1939 edition. $10; supplement 1939- 
1948, $7.50 

READERS CHOICE OF Best BOooKs 
copies monthly, $1 a month, $10 a year; 
50 copies, 60 cents a month, $6 a year; 
25 copies, 35 cents a month, $3.50 a 
year; 10 copies, 15 cents a month, $1.50 
a year 

SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 1950 edl- 
tion. $1.50 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOI 
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Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


Today’s Leaders 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 


OF THE DAY— 
35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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SOVIET TREATY SERIES 
Volume |, 1917-1928 


Compiled and edited by 
Leonard Shapiro, Ph.D. 


English translation. 
First complete edited collection. 


Law books are EXPENSIVE 
BUT... the legal almanac series 


cost | $1.00 each $2.00 each 
only { paper bound cloth bound 


The draft is in force again, be able to offer counselling 
to draftees and their families by using  simpli- 
fied authentic volumes! Catalog FREE on request. 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, De " w 
461 West 18th St., New York 1 N. Y. 





Essential for reference libraries. 


Vol. If expected in tate fall; vol. 
111 to follow. 


425 pp., dark blue cloth, indexed, $10.00 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Washington 7, D.C. 











Library material not obtain- 
able from publishers may be 
available immediately from 
our stock of over a million 
volumes or may soon be 
found by our Search Service. 
Send lists to Dept. W.B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 














How to Become an American Citizen 


Revised 6th edition of this standard work on 
citizenship by CC. Myers’ Bardine. Latest 
changes. Includes Constitution, Declaration, 
Actual Papers, much patriotic material. Illus- 
trated. Durably bound. $1 per copy. With 
400,000 DPs and 600,000 other aliens, a timely 


book. 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Blidg., 3323 Michigan Blivd., Chicago 16 


LIBRARIANS 


For public schools, colleges, universities ; 
$3000-4000. Many for nine months. En- 
roll free. Give phone, photo, qualif. 


CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY 
East Lansing, Michigan 


a LIBRARIANS 


ure ns for hbrarians 
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learn 
Send for enr nt 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS: AGENCY 
Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York 17, N.Y 





Position Open. County Librarian, L. S. 
degree, to direct county library and do 
bookmobile work. Service and bookmobile 
one year old. Opportunity for development. 
Salary $3,000. Apply to Mr. Burl Johnson, 
Chairman, Henry County Library Board, 
Headland. Alabama. 





BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES 
- Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
Dept.C 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y 





My Christian Responsibility 
By WILLIAM H. STANNARD 


A non-denominational book by a journalist and 
playwright that tells in simple terms how to be 
an active follower of Christ. Cloth, $1.75 


From your bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 
BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


1630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


= Want List will receive our continued and careful 

florts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original “Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York It1, N. Y. 








Lib. to have complete chge. of lib. in L. A. 
Co. Gen. Hosp. $273 mo. sal. Grad. from 
accred. lib. school plus 2 yr. exp. Full civ. 
Apply L. A. Co. Civ. Serv. 
12, Calif. 


serv. benefits. 


Com., 501 N. Main St., L. A. 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A short time ago Dr. Arundell Esdaile, for- 
merly Secretary of the British Museum, and 
Past-President of the Library Association, sent 
us this tribute :— 


“It would seem impossible for libraries and 
literature to be indifferent to each other, 
though the feat has at times almost been ac- 
complished. But, while journals of literature 
and journals of librarianship abounded (each 





looking the other way), it was left to the 
LiprARY Review to expound both to each 
other and their common purpose to the world. 
This admirable function its founder and only 
Editor has now for twenty-one years steadily 
fulfilled, and will, I hope, continue to fulfill 
for many years to come.” 


Librarians overseas who like to keep in touch 
with British library developments will be wel- 
comed as subscribers. The annual subscription 
rate is 3 dollars per annum (by cheque, money 
order or draft) either direct or through agents 


everywhere. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


A bookish—library magazine 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow C.1., Scotland. 


Subscription: 3 dollars per annum (cheque or money order 
or draft) Post free to any part of the world. 
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A Fascinating Collection of FAMOUS FIRSTS 
a Who, What, When and Where of American 
Culture, Progress and Growth 


The earliest date is: 


1007—Who was the First Child of European 
parents to be born on American soil? What 
were the circumstances in this year of 1007? 


The latest date is: 
1949 June 9—Who became the First Woman 
Treasurer of the United States on this date? 


In Between these dates there are 31,382 entries, 
including indexes by subject, name, place, day 
and year, describing Famous Firsts in the 
Armed Services, Art, Business, Discoveries 
Education, Government, Inventions, Labor, 
Religion, Science, etc. 


By JOSEPH NATHAN KANE 
888 (6% x10") pages $7.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 











DARTMOUTH CO’ ticst 
OCT=9 1950 


a / 
Just in from London! | 1... 


SOUTH. 
AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK: 1950 


27th Edition + 766p. $150 postpaid 


The high interest in our neighbors and the low price 
of the book should make each new, revised edition 
an automatic purchase. The traveler, the business 
man, the researcher and the browser will find much 
that is both rewarding and interesting in each new 
panorama of the lands South of the Border. 


Separate chapters are devoted to the twenty-three 
countries that lie between the Rio Grande and Cape 
Horn, including Cuba and the Falkland Islands. His- 
tory ... climate... flora... fauna... resources 
... government .. . transportation . . . monetary 
and other standards . . . where to go . . . what to 
see ... hotels . . . living costs .... These and much 
other data are reported and made easy to refer to 
with a fourteen-page index. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 





REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN 
SPEECHES 1949-1950 


Baird Reference Shelf $1.75 


presents in the following order 


Ropert A. TAFT — JOHN FOSTER 
Dut_es—Harry S. TRUMAN—DEAN 
G. ACHESON — DwicHT D. EISEN- 
HOWER—ALBERT EINSTEIN, speaking 
on International Policies, 


Omar N. BraDLEY — W. STUART 
SyMINGTON—LoulIs A. JOHNSON, on 
National Defense, 


HaROtp C. UREY — GEORGE V. 
DENNY, JR. — BRIEN MCMAHON — 
H. V. KALTENBORN, on the Hydrogen 
Bomb, 


THomas E, DewEY—Harry S. TRu- 
MAN — JAMES ROOSEVELT — HAROLD 
R. MEDINA, on Government and Polj- 
tics, 


RALPH J. BUNCHE — ADAM C. | 
PoWELL, Jr.—Huco S. Sims, JR., on 
Socio-Economic Relations, 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS—PHILIP MuR- 
RAY—WALTER P. REUTHER—-ALLAN 
BLaiR KLINE — CHARLES F. BRAN- 
NAN, on Industry, Labor, Agriculture, 


James H. McBurNEy — GEORGE P. 
Rice, Jx—WiLtiAM Haro_p Cow- 
LEY—HAROLD W. STOKE, on Educa- 
tion, 


Plus notes on the occasion, the 
speaker, his delivery and the audience 
reaction. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Avenue, New York 52 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 

A list of books to be included in the 1959 

annual issue of the Essay and General Literg. 

ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co, 

To be supplemented by new titles each month, 

BEsTON, HENRY, ed. White pine and blue 
water; a state of Maine reader. Farrar, 
Straus 1950 $4.50 

BusH, DouGas. Science and English 
poetry, 1590-1950. Oxford 1950 $3.50 

CHEW, S. C. Fruit among the leaves, 

Appleton 1950 $5 

DENNY, MARGARET, and GILMAN, W., H. 
eds. American writer and the European 
tradition. Univ. of Minn. Press 1950 
$2.75 

Dorson, R. M. ed. America begins; early 
American writing. Pantheon 1950 $4.50 

EARLE, E. M. ed. Nationalism and inter. 
nationalism; essays inscribed to Carlton 
J. H. Hayes. Columbia Univ. Press 1950 
$5.75 

Estorick, Eric. Changing Empire, Church- 
ill to Nehru. Duell 1950 $3.75 

Fox, Sir Cyrit, and DICKENS, BRUCE, eds. 
Early cultures of north-west Europe. 
(H. M. Chadwick memorial studies) 
Cambridge 1950 $11.50 

FREEDOM and the university; the responsi- 
bility of the university for the mainte- 
nance of freedom in the American way 
of life. Cornell Univ. Press 1950 $2 

HARTLEY, E. L.; BiRcH, H. G. and Hart- 
LEY, R. E. eds. Outside readings in psy- 
«chology. Crowell 1950 pa $2.75 

LATOURETTE, K. S. These sought a coun- 
try; being the Tipple lectures in Drew 
University. Harper 1950 $1.75 

MaHoop, M. M. Poetry and humanism. 
Yale Univ. Press 1950 $3.75 

New YorK University. School of Law. 
David Dudley Field; centenary essays 
celebrating one hundred years of legal 
reform; ed. by Alison Reppy. 1949 $6 

O’FAOLAIN, SEAN. Summer in Italy. Devin- 
Adair 1950 $3.50 

SCHUMPETER, J. A. Capitalism, socialism 
and democracy. 3d ed. Harper 1950 
$4.50 

TEXAS. University. Department of English. 
Studies in English 1950. Univ. of Texas 
Press 1950 v29 

WaccGoner, H. H. Heel of Elohim; sci- 
ence and values in modern American 


poetry. Univ. of Okla. Press 1950 $3 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Chorce of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


CADELL, ELIZABETH 
Brimstone in the garden. Morrow 1950 
264p $3 

Elinor Stirling, widow, has her dying 
brother-in-law, Mark, on her hands. Two devils 
sent to secure Mark's soul arrive late. So they 
plan to wait and take Mark Junior instead. 
Three romances, a 19th century ghost and an 
angelic-looking small boy round out the plot in 
this story of English county life 


FRYE, PEARL, 1917- 

Game for empires; a biographical novel 
(1793-1798) Little 1950 471p map 
$3.50 


“A historical novel covering five years in 
the life of the intrepid British Admiral Horatio 
Nelson and unfolding his marriage, his meeting 
with Lady Hamilton, and glorious sea fights— 
the Blockade of Cadiz, during which Nelson lost 
an arm, and the Battle of the Nile, on which the 
fortunes of empires hung.” Retail bookseller 


GARDNER, MONA 
Middle heaven. Doubleday 1950 282p 
$3 

The story of a Japanese soldier and his 
family; after her husband’s death Tomo must 
provide for the family as best she can and also 
prepare herself for the new rights for women 
that are granted by the conqueror from across 
the sea. Condensed in the “Ladies home journal” 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST, 1898- 
Across the river and into the trees. 
Scribner 1950 308p $3 


A postwar story of an American colonel, 
whose fifty years and heart condition weigh 
heavily upon him, as he spends a weekend in 
Venice, the city he loves, and sees the 18-year- 
old Italian contessa who is his “only, last and 
true love” 

An abridged version appeared serially in 
“Cosmopolitan magazine” 


JEPSON, SELWYN, 1899- 


Hungry spider. Doubleday 1950 222p 
$2.50 


“Published for the Crime club” 

It all started when Eve tried to sell the 
brandy her father, the Commodore, smuggied 
into England. In staging a spectacular accident 
to avoid being cheated by a character named 
Mulligan, Eve wound up being “rescued” by 
Edward Forsyth and his sister Laura. She soon 
was involved with the unhappy Forsyth family 
and became an unwilling witness to a murder 

Appeared serially in the “Chicago Tribune” 


MILLER, HELEN (TOPPING) 1884- 


Horns of Capricorn. Appleton 1950 
282p $3 


Lydia Neary Keeling, living with her two 
daughters, Frances and Taffy, a life of genteel 
poverty in Baltimore, inherited her childhood 
home in North Carolina and returned to take 
possession of the house and a small fortune. But 
Lydia inherited more than a fortune, for across 
the river were the Cavitts, bitter enemies of the 
Neary’s for two generations 


NATHAN, ROBERT, 1894- 


The married look. Knopf 1950 195p 
$2.50 
A whimsy about a middle-aged man who 
suddenly realizes that he cannot remember what 
his wife looked like before they were married. 
How both of them go about recapturing some 
of the pre-marital glamor makes the plot 


WALTARI, MIKA TOIMI, 1908- 


The adventurer; tr. by Naomi Walford. 
Putnam 1950 377p $3.50 


“Born in Finland, in troubled times ,of the 
early 16th century; Michael served as appren- 
tice to various professions; he was thrust out of 
the church; he was a mercenary, a student, a 
doctor, an adventurer, now a hero, now a rogue, 
now serving one master, now another, involved 
in an accusation of sorcery . . . he played in his 
time many parts and participated in some of the 
dramas of ;European; history. The story ends 
with the sack of Rome.” Kirkus 
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YERBY, FRANK GARVIN, 1916- 
Floodtide. Dial Press 1950 342p $3 
Born in a shack on Natchez-Under-the-Hill, 
Ross Pary, when he returned from abroad in 
1850, had one goal: to reach Natchez-on-the- 
Hill, where gentlemen planters lived. In measur- 
able space it was less than a mile between these 
two worlds, but in terms of human achievement, 
it could be attained only by a climber who re- 
fused to recognize its impossibility 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ASQUITH, LADY CYNTHIA Mary EVELYN 
(CHARTERIS) 1887- 
Haply I may remember. 
237p illus $3.50 

The memoirs of the wife of England’s 


former Prime Minister who is, of course, famous 
in her own right as a hostess and writer 


Scribner 1950 


BucCK, PEARL SYDENSTRICKER, 1892- 
Child who never grew. Day 1950 62p 
$1 
A short account of the author’s daughter 
who never grew up mentally, written especially 
for parents of abnormal children 
Appeared in “Ladies home journal” 


De Forest, LEE, 1873- 
Father of radio; the autobiography of Lee 
de Forest. Wilcox & Follett 1950 
502p illus $5 


The author reveals the story of his child- 
hood and youth; his early struggles and achieve- 
ments in wireless telegraphy; his rivalry with 
Marconi; his invention and development of the 
basic instruments of radio broadcasting; his 
loves and sorrows; his fierce battles with several 
corporations to maintain the validity of his many 
radio patents 


FISCHER, Louls, 1896- 
Life of Mahatma Gandhi. 
558p illus map $15 

The author “knew Gandhi intimately. 

During his research . . . he was in constant 

close contact with Gandhi's family and his 

disciples and had access to all of the Mahatma’s 

personal papers.” Literary guild 


Harper 1950 


GILBRETH, FRANK BUNKER, 1911- 

Belles on their toes by, Frank B. Gil- 
breth and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey; 
illus. by Donald McKay. Crowell 1950 
237p illus $3 

“The authors of ‘Cheaper by the dozen’ . . . 
resume the family story at the point where the 
first book left off, with the father’s death. The 
mother took her husband's place as family au- 
thority (but with more democracy) and as 
breadwinner, saw all the children through col- 
lege and into marriage.” Bkl. 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


Moopy, RALPH, 1898- 
Little Britches; Father and I were ranch. 
ers; illus. by Edward Shenton. Norton 
1950 260p illus $3 


As a youngster, the oldest boy of a big 
family, Ralph Moody lived-valiantly through the 
ordeal of helping to establish the family on a 
barren Colorado ranch, starting from scratch in 
a broken-down three-room house. He tells their 
story of struggles and hardship 


WHITE, WILLIAM LINDsay, 1900- 
Bernard Baruch; portrait of a citizen, 
Harcourt 1950 158p $2 


“A full life portrait of the extraordinary 
man who, while never holding a public office, 
has been for over four decades a great force in 
our national life. .. The book covers his entire 
career as a prominent public figure, from his 
years on Wall Street—before his part in World 
War I—in his intimate relationship with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and President Truman.” Huntting 


BETTER TO SEE 


VAIL, DERRICK TILTON, 1898- 
Truth about your eyes. Farrar, 
1950 180p illus $2.50 


The author describes in understandable 
terms for the layman the delicate structure of 
the eyes, what proper care means, and the com- 
mon diseases that affect sight. The facts about 
wearing glasses or not wearing glasses are ex- 
plained in detail 


Straus 


EXOTIC ADVENTURES 


1914- 
Morrow 


BOWER, URSULA GRAHAM, 
Drums behind the hill. 
270p illus $4 
There is “a good deal of personal as well 
as anthropological interest in this account of 
some nine years spent in the Manipur hills in 
the northeast corner of India among some head- 
hunting (but actually very mild) tribes known 
as the Nagas. There are the expected dangers 
and privations of a life such as this, filth, dis- 
ease, malaria, tigers, forest fire, famine, ending 
with the threat of the Japanese during the war 
years.” Kirkus 


HEYERDAHL, THOR, 1914- 
Kon-Tiki; across the Pacific by raft; tr. 
by F. H. Lyon. Rand McNally 1950 
304p illus map $4 


First published in Norway, 1948 

“The author, a scientist convinced that the 
mysterious origin of the Polynesians lies in the 
equally mysterious disappearance of the pre- 
Inca Indians of Peru, finds that only by repeating 
their feat of sailing some 4,000 odd miles across 
the Pacific on balsa-rafts can he prove his theory 
This is the story of that incredible feat, and of 
the oddly assorted group of six Scandinavians 
that achieved their goal, a reef-bound island in- 
side Polynesia.” Kirkus 


1950 





OCTOBER 1950 
FOR ARTISTIC TASTES 


BJERKOE, ETHEL HALL 
Decorating for and with antiques; with 
drawings by Lyn Watson. Doubleday 
1950 $3.95 


The author gives the information on de- 
signing the background for antiques and in plac- 
ing them to advantage. ‘With sections on color, 
wallpaper, fabric and furniture, this book) then 
takes up the four major architectural and decorat- 
ing periods—Early American, Colonial, Federal 
and Victorian . . . and ends with the creation 
of today’s interiors following lines of the pre- 
ceding material. There is an appendix on his- 
toric houses (by state) rand) a bibliography.” 
Kirkus 


KINNEY, RALPH PARSONS 

Complete book of furniture repair and 
refinishing; easy to follow guide with 
step-by-step methods. Scribner 1950 

240p illus $3.50 
“The primary aim is to furnish workers 
with information and practical suggestions, re- 
garding the repair and refinishing of Antique 
and all other types of furniture. .. Part I refers 
to the selection and buying of Antique furniture, 
the four steps of restoration, the work and ma- 
terial used, etc. Part II describes the tools used, 
the shop, shop practice and hints, etc.” Preface 


McCAUSLAND, ELIZABETH, 1899- 
Careers in the arts; fine and applied. 
Day 1950 278p $3.75 


A survey of the whole art field, to help 
the beginning artist learn where he can best 
apply his talents 

Contents: Architecture; Painting; Scuip- 
ture; Graphic art; Teaching; Advertising; Illus- 
tration; Printing art; Textile design; Poster art; 
Photography; Cartooning; Industrial design; 
Interior design and decoration; Costume design; 
Stage design; Other fields; Education for the 
arts; Art schools and colleges; Schools of archi- 
tecture 


OTHER LANDS AND 
CULTURES 


BirD, WILLIAM RICHARD, 1891- 

This is Nova Scotia, by Will R. Bird. 
Macrae Smith Co. 1950 299p illus 
map $3.50 

From the Overland Gateway along the road 
to the valley, through the loveliness of Acadian 
land, to the salty south shore, and up to the 
bleak, storm-swept coast of Cape Breton, the au- 
thor takes the reader on a pilgrimage through 
the history of this land as well as a tour of its 

towns and villages x 


SIEGFRIED, ANDRE, 1875- 
Switzerland; a democratic way of life; 
tr. from the French by Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Duell 1950 223p maps $3 


With the training of an economist, the 
predilection of a historian, and the point of view 
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of a humanist, the author synthesizes a picture 
of modern Switzerland out of the economic and 
historical factors and the divergent human ele- 
ments which have gone into the making of the 
country 


STEINBERG, JULIEN, ed. 


Verdict of three decades; from the litera- 
ture of individual revolt against Soviet 
communism: 1917-1950. Duell 1950 
634p $5 

“This book represents an attempt to depict 
the progress of the Soviet state from infancy to 
maturity.” Preface 

Contains 40 selections with biographical 
and critical notes by Communists, former Com- 
munists and fellow travelers 


RELIGION 


ANSLEY, DELIGHT 


Good ways; decorations by Robert Hal- 
lock. Crowell 1950 214p illus $2.50 
“A simple account of the origin and his- 
tory of the most important religions of the 
world.” Preface 
Contents: Old paths; Road from Egypt; 
Road from Jerusalem; Road from Greece; Road 
from India; Road of Buddha; Road from China; 
Road from Mecca; Road of Jesus; Where are 
we going 


OURSLER, FULTON, 1893- 


Why I know there is a God. Double- 
day 1950 192p $2 


“In the search for a knowledge of God 
the author . . . asserts that there are two keys 
to this most exciting mystery of life—the first 
way to know God is by sheer reason, through 
the brain; the second way to know God is by 
personal experience. This second way the author 
has found the most helpful in his own life.” 
Library journal 


RIB-TICKLING 


BENCHLEY, ROBERT CHARLES, 1889-1945 


“Reel” Benchley; Robert Benchley at his 
hilarious best in words and pictures; 
with a foreword by Howard Dietz. 
Wyn 1950 96p illus $1 

A collection of text and pictures from the 
old Benchley “shorts” which show some of the 
hilarious moments of How to sleep, How to train 

a dog, How to be a detective, The romance of 

digestion, No news is good news, The courtship 

of the Newt 


HATCH, PREBLE D. K. 


Don’t shoot the bill collector. Crowell 
1950 230p $3 


A “first person account of an unpopular 
calling, this plays up the funny, sad, and just 
‘plain cussed’ circumstances which attend the 
peripatetic profession of bill collection. Oper- 
ating out of Bangor, Maine, the author met up 
with many eccentric humans).” Kirkus 
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SKINNER, CORNELIA OTIs, 1901- 
Nuts in May; drawings by Alajalov. 
Dodd 1950 188p illus $2.75 

The author has collected her assorted pieces 
from the “New Yorker.” Written in her light, 
fantastic and humorous style 

Contents: Ordeal for sons; Actors will do 
anything; Family blessing; Laugh happy; Bag 
of bones; Button, button; Opening night; Parcel 
of land; Seaweed sewer; Those friends of his; 
French code; Backstage performance; Kinsey 
reported 


U.S. AND ITS CULTURE 


DuLLEs, FosTER RHEA, 1900- 


American Red Cross; a history. Harper ~ 


1950 554p $5 


A “history of this organization with com- 
plete coverage of its humanitarian efforts at home 
and abroad, in war and peace. A usable record 
with dates attached to events . . . including 1947 
charter changes and Gen. Marshall's acceptancy 
of presidency in 1949.” Library journal - 


Hart, JAMES Davi, 1911- 
iy eR book; a history of America’s 
iterary taste. Oxford 1950 351p illus 
$5 
Why some books attain popular success and 
others are ignored has long been a tantalizing 
phenomenon. The author probes the social com- 
pulsions that have influenced America’s popular 
reading during the past three and a half cen- 
turies 


OcrizEK, Doré, 1899, ed. 

United States. McGraw 1950 518p illus 
maps (World in color ser) $6.50 

“Travel guide, distinguished by its over 
200 colored and 120 black-and-white. illustra- 
tions and 54 full-color maps. It takes the tour- 
ists and armchair travelers through each state 
and section of the country, giving historical in- 
formation, things to see and do, and other help- 

ful data.” Retail bookseller 


WAR 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD JOSEPH, 1889- 

War and civilization; selected by Albert 
V. Fowler from A study of history. 
Oxford 1950 165p $2.50 

“The contents of this small volume have 
been extracted, by Mr Albert Fowler, in con- 
sultation with the author, from the six com- 
paratively large volumes of a work that will 
probably run to nine volumes of this larger 
size when the rest of it is published. The ex- 
tracts have been chosen to illustrate what the 
writer of ‘A Study of History’ has to say about 

War.” Preface 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


WORDS 


FUNK, WILFRED JOHN, 1883- 
Word origins and their romantic stories 
Funk, W. 1950 432p $3.95 


‘ Partial contents: Origin of words of speak 
ing; These words came from proper names 
Where words about human beings come from: 
Romance behind business terms; Word histories 
of your garden; Word stories about your dini 
table; Political terms and their origins; Wa 
words and their histories; Romantic stories of 
words about women; Terms of religion and 
their beginning; Origin of the terms of art, music 
and the drama 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BAILEY, CAROLYN SHERWIN, 1875- 
Enchanted village; illus. by Eileen Evans, 
Viking 1950 190p illus $2.50 


Two teen-agers, a boy and a girl, trying 
to make a New Hampshire orchard pay, discover, 
through mysterious happenings in their old 
house, ghosts of early American life. Inter. 
spersed with the story are sketches of these 
“ghostly” American pioneers, while at the end is 
a play “Land of the free” with staging directions 
which can easily be produced by any community 
club or high school 


DoriaANn, EpIrH M 
High-water cargo; illus. by Forrest Or. 
McGraw 1950 216p illus (Whittle 
sey House publications) $2.50 
“The story of the son of. a lockkeeper on 
the Delaware and Raritan canal back in the 
1850's. The boy wanted tc go to Rutgers & 
become an engineer, and hence was much it 
terested in the widening of the canal. Stolen 
jewels and a flood add to the excitement.” 


FARLEY, WALTER, 1915- 
Blood Bay colt; illus. by Milton Menasco. 
Random House 1950 307p illus $2 


“Jimmy Creech bred his finest mare to the 
Black Stallion and turned its care over to young 
Tom Messenger. In this mare rested all of 
Jimmy's hopes and plans for the redemption of 
his sport, harness racing, in which there was 
now too much commercialism.” Retail bookseller 


KALASHNIKOFF, NICHOLAS 
Toyon, a dog of the North and his people; 
illus. by Arthur Marokvia. Harper 1950 
246p illus $2.75 


“Toyon, a hunting dog, mainstay of 4 
peasant and his family on the bleak tundra of 
Northern Siberia, assumes heroic proportions 
as he senses with his owner the need for th 
struggle for existence. His training from # 
puppy to a legendary hunter, the many dramatit 
tussles against foes, wild beast and human, the 
folk-lore overtones, and the picture of the rugged 
life of the peasants on the tundra hold th 
reader.” Library journal 





© OCTOBER 1950 


SHERMAN, EpITH BisHOP, 1889- 
Bright college year. Doubleday 1950 
274p $2.50 

“Jan Jones had come a long way from Iowa 
to college in New England. .. All the factors 
that go to make up Freshman year ,are here; in 
due balance—friends and enemies, class work, 
extra curricular activities, interclass rivalries, 
class politics, dates, football games and proms, 
term papers and examinations, fears and tri- 
umphs, bull sessions and the ever new surprise 
in finding that people aren’t always what they 
seem on first impression.” Kirkus 


SUB-TEENS 


Du Bois, THEODORA (McCorMIcK) 1890- 

We merrily put to sea; illus. by Jean 

MacDonald Porter. Doubleday 1950 

247p illus map $2.50 

“Adventure story of the three Scotts and 

their dog, Micky, and their expedition in the 

sailboat ‘Lapwing’ down the Inland Waterway 
to Florida.” Retail bookseller 


GEORGE, JOHN LOTHAR, 1916- 

Masked prowler; the story of a raccoon, 
by John L. George and Jean George; 
illus. by Jean George. Dutton 1950 
183p illus (American Woodland tales) 
$2.50 


The life cycle of a creature of the wild—in 
this cas¢ a young raccoon—is depicted with all 
the struggle for survival among the animal life 
in a forest 


MACHETANZ, SARA 
Barney hits the trail ;by, Sara and Fred 
Machetanz; illus. by Fred Machetanz. 
Scribner 1950 195p illus $2 
Barney gets an invitation to spend the win- 
ter in Unalakleet, a village in northern Alaska. 
He helps to run his uncle’s trading post, goes 
to school with the Eskimos, makes an Eskimo 
friend. Best of all there is always the chance 
that he may find gold 


MEADOWCROFT, ENID (LA MONTE) 1898- 
Texas Star; illus. by Lloyd Coe. Crowell 
1950 148p illus $2 


“Indians, the Rangers and Texas, in this 
period story set in Austin about 1845. The 
Blake children, Andrew, Linda and little Peter, 
who took the long journey from Yonkers, New 
York, to join their parents in Texas, find their 
home cosy and the dramatic life on the plains 
exciting. .. Thanks to the skills he has learned 
from the Rangers, Andy is able to rescue Peter 
ftom the Indians although they escape with 
Texas Star, Andy's horse. The return of the 
horse, a celebration, as the Lone Star State joins 
the Union, and a glorious ride with the Rangers 
ends the book.” Kirkus 


WEBB, ADDISON, 1900- 
Song of the seasons; illus, by Charles L. 
Ripper. Morrow 1950 127p illus $2.50 
The author tells the story of the year- 
round doings of squirrels and opossums, bees 


and birds, raccoons and bears, and many other 
familiar ani 


READ-TO-ME GROUP 


BILLINGS, HENRY, 1901- 

Diesel-electric 4030; written and illus. by 
Henry Billings. Viking 1950 69p illus 
$2.50 

An “informative book for those who know 
their trains. The run from Harmon to Albany 
on the New York Central is described in detail— 
as seen from the engineer’s cab. . . There is 
information about signals, tunnels and tracks, 
and a second section dealing with the construc- 
tion of the Diesel, with pictures, diagrams and 
illustrations in terms of simple concepts in 
physics.” Kirkus 


GORDON, PATRICIA 
Taming of giants; illus. by Garry Mac 
Kenzie. Viking 1950 57p illus $2 
The adventures of Apodemus Sylvaticus 
better known as a field mouse, as he invades the 
world of “giants,” better known as children 


SELSAM, MILLICENT ELLIs, 1912- 
Play with trees; pictures by Fred F. 
Scherer. Morrow 1950 64p illus $2 
A first book about trees. Contents: How to 
grow your own trees; Pipelines in the tree; How 


a tree grows; How trees are different from each 
other; Tree flowers; Bibliography 


SMITH, IRENE, 1903- 

Lucky days for Johnny; illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. McGraw 1950 64p illus 
(Whittlesey House publications) $1.75 

“Miss Day was the nicest of the three 
teachers Johnny had had, so far, and when she 
came to dinner on Friday, he had a wonderful 


time introducing all his uncles t@ her. Other 
days, just as lucky, followed.” Horn bk. 


TARRY, ELLEN, 1906- 
Runaway elephant; pictures by Oliver 
Harrington. Viking 1950 37p illus 
$1.50 


When Modac, the circus elephant, ran away 
in Westchester everyone was frantic. Hezekiah 
Horton told Mr Ed, the reporter, about a man 
who knew all about elephants and with his aid 
Modac was recaptured. A story based on a true 
episode of an escaped circus elephant 





